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Looking for unity 


European Unlon was one of the maln toplcs when Bonn Chancellor Helmut: Kohl 
(right) met Belglan Prime Mintster Wilfried Martens In Brussels, See story below. 


U'hotr: AN) 
` Europe again 
searches 
` for some cash 


FE: is going hegging nguin. Ses. 
sions of (he Council of Ministers in 
Puris anl Brussels are emburking on yol 
another of the innumeruble bicls lo re- 
ulign EEC contributions und tap (resh 
sources of cush for the Common Mar- 
ket. ٣ 


Bonn Finance Minister Gerhurd Stol- 
tenberg is one of the most anxious ob- 
servers of their progress. 


Last summer Chancellor Kohl put to- 
gether an EEC decision-making package 
consisting of European Community 
membership for Spain and Portugal, û 
partial reform of the Common Agricul- 
tural Policy, a reduction in the Euro- 
pean steel industry's capacity and the 
provisian of extra Common Markel 
funds. 1 

This package includes the most im« 
portant factor that ‘may break the 
bounds of Herr Stoltenberg's. hudget 
plans for 1985 and the years thereafter. 


The Bonn budget is likely to face ad- 
ditional European expenditure totalling 
several billion deutschemarks ù year. 
and President Mitterrand of France is 
sure to go all-out to reach a decision oh 
the package while France is in the EEC 
chair. 


` As the Germans are the main suppor- 
ters of Spanish and Portuguese member- 
ship they will not for long be able to re- 
sist pressure to increase from | to [.4 per 
cent the national value-added tax reve- 
nue payable to the EEC in Brussels. 


The difference is DM4bn a year as far 
Continued on page 3 


they share another reality. The holy war 
declared hy Ayatollah Khomeini in Iran 
is uimecl al them both, without distinc- 
tion. 

Whiul is going on in Lebanon can 
Irom Syria's viewpoint be explained as 
politically and historically justifiable in- 
torvention. ٠ 

Khomeini sees it us pirt of the general 
uprising of he Arab-lslamic world he 
has called into being against alienation 
by the rich industriulised counlries. of 
Europe und Americu. 

He has combined a return to Islamic 
heliefs and the Islamic way of life with 
an appeal to fighi the enemies of the 
true belief from Baghdad and Reirut to 
Jerusalem. 

The danger of fighting spreading 
throughout the Middle East is caused 
less by President Assad in Damascus, 
with his Gréater Syrian designs, or by 
lhe panies to conflict in Lebanon itself. 

The greatest threat is posed by the fu- 
natical hara-kiri corps of Shiite Moslems 
who at Khomeini's behest aim to carry 


the green flag of Mohammed to Jerusa- : 


lem and against Israel. 
Hermann Dexheimer 
{Allgemeine Zeitung Mainz, 1$ February 1984) 
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further course the situation might take 
in Lebiınon is to make inquiries in Da- 
masCus. 

Anyone who is not directly involved 
in the Lebanon fighting and would like 
to mediate or exercise 1 moderating ef- 
lect will have to'try und come to lerms 
with President Assad. 

Bivariun Prime Minister Franz Josef 
Strauss, a recent visilor to the Syrian Cii- 
pital, may not have coordinated his visit 
with the Bonn government but in prin- 
vuiple he went to the righl capital, 

Il wats a (ricky mission, however, und 
une cun hut wonder why lhe CSU leader 
did not check with the Bonn Cubinet, 
which he and his party supporl, before 
acvepling the Syrian invitation. 

TU doesn't speak well for the internal 
cohesion und external credibility of a 
coalition when such spectacular diplo- 
matic moves are mide by û leading 
member of the coalition and then pub- 
licly disowned by both the Chancellor 
atl (he Foreign Minister. 

A mission that basically was to the 
point his thus quite unnecessarily been 
discredited. 

Whit may now happen in Lebanon? 
Syria is likely to set ils cap At sttbilising 
its influence on the future government. 

But President Assud will probably 
ıvoid n merger to Torm u Cireater Syrii 
50 us ıtOl to Force Israel, andl with it the 
United States, lo resort to counter-met- 
sures. 

The superpowers continue lo share an 
interest in preventing lhe flames in Bei- 
rut from spreading throughout the 
Middle East. 

Moscow accordingly retuins control 
over Ibe large-size missiles it has set up 
in Syria, while Washington steers clear 
of & full-scale invasion of ‘Lebanon in 
spite of occasional homh raids. 


Vietnam and Afghanistan are deler- 
rent examples for both superpowers of 
even the largest military power being 
driven from one defekt to the next by 
determined guerrillas in difficult terrain. 

In addition to this shared experience 
the two nuclear giants must also feel 
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Superpowers both need 
.cooled-down Lebanon 
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Ê Deneath the cedirs of Lebanon the 
flames of dt war (hat is as pointless 

1 itis undeclared blaze brightly. 

nunpwarg 1: Shiites and Druzes fighl with drms 

' Î fom abroad against the ascendancy of 

Î heChristians. 

Syrian and Isrueli troops are basecl in 
Lebanon: the onc becuse President As- 
sad has visions of a Greuter Syria, Ihe 
aher because Israel uims iat forward Je- 
lece of its northern border threatened 
: from Lebanon. 

America and Russia, the superpowers, 
aw indirectly involved but huve so far 
ken good care to ensure thal Lheir 
ummitments on behalf of their respec- 
se profégés don't lead to clishes bel- 
Jen their own Torces in (he ureit. 
Ê I spite of this cautious crisis man- 
Lignent in Moscow and Washington 
finher developments in Tebanon ilte 
predictable and thus ckengerous fur- 
Perafield than the Middle List. 
Any realigument of power in Lebanon 
€. Advunluge uf Isruel's Islamic 
ente Cui spell ia threat to Isriel's 
Fy survival. 
j could lenc to ınilitsry moves ain 
8l providing clearsnce bul entailing 
lculable consequences for the close- 
fi meshed. network ind economic ties 
cen the oil States und Europe. 
Due to the debate on missile muderni- 
in Central Europe, the months of 
eSîwork about Mr Andropov's illness 
“Waiting to see who might emerge ils 
¢ ney Kremlin leader the Lebanon 
8 4| times took a buck-scal role in 
uid affairs, 
he collapse only hecume obvious 

lhe. 1600 US marines got into ù 
SS siluation and President Ge- 

1 jl was left with no option but to try 

; ûy on governing from the fortili- 
Ms Of his. Presidentiul palace. 

had to admit it had miscalcu- 
Situation and balance of 


Teyeınea 


Oberammorgaıl‏ ت 


Lindau 


Oberstaulen Rayunchrell 


Garmiseh-Parlonklrchen 


DZT VY reggae 


Beethovenstrasse 69, D-6000 Frankfurt/M, 


athe 1950 President Eisenhower vent 
aly 20,00) US marines to pacify 
1 and restore Western-style 


î hon Lebanon continued to be 

by crises, The contrasting inte- 
lhe various creeds and cammu- 
Could only be kept in check tem- 


NISt (rerds, with external back- 
.Ontinual}y came to ihe fure. The 
aj Afluence on domeuic devel- 
ilir has always been (ram Syriu, 
ıı Ol trying îi vain to counteraét it 
Theo o E the Cheistians. 

J Way to find aut far sure what’ 


Alpine Route be your guide. . 


Routes to tour in Germany 


The German 
Alpine Route 


German roads will get you 
there — so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
impressive view of the Alps in 
silhouette? The route we 


recommend is 290 miles long. 


From it, at altitudes of up to 


3,300 ft, you can see well into 


the mountains. 

In Germany's deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
From Lindau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Allgãu uplands and the 
Berchtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 


reached vla side roads, Winter 


sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
the Zugspitze, Germany’s 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 


Neuschwansteln, with its fairy- 
tale castle, or Oberammergau, 


home of the world-famous 
Passion Play. 
Visit Germany and let the 


garane OOOO. 
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A step up: 


Berlin's new Governing 
Mayor, Eberhard Dlepgen, and the key 


to the door, {Phote: Werek} 


fect on Berlin"s job market. It is essential 
for our viability to remedy this." 

Diepgen won't be able Lo implement 
any more far-reaching policies than his 
predecessor. Instead, he will have io 
stick to von Weizsdcker's priorities as 
part of the envisaged continuity: reform 
of Bonn's Berlin promotion programme, 
austerity budget with more inveslment 
spending and more jobs, 

Four thousand additional training 
places are lo be creited; and this should 
be cauplecl with u structural programinec 
for small ard mediuın companies, 

Van WeizsAcker's iden of a “job crea- 
ting link between Berlin's top research 
und industry” cun zlso open up now 
perspectives, 

But Diepgen knows thal all this will 
not he worth the paper it is written on 
unless Bonn cooperntes. And Bonn is 
cutting down on'spending, 1 

Jürgen Engert 
(Rheinischer Merkur‘ Christ und Welt, 
10 February 1984) 
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Changing of the guard in Berlin: a 
. young mayor faces his High Noon 


He would, however, like to intensify 
the social component. He wants the 
CDU to take over from the SPD as the 
working man's party. 

At the moment, the SPD's decision- 
making bodies are dominated by the 
public sector workers union (OTV) whe- 
re lhe skilled worker is the exception 
rather than the rule, 

The Alternatives are in a similar Posi- 
tion. There it is the teachers union that 
dominates. 

Diepgen's aim is to prevent Ristock 
from emulating Holger Börner of Hesse, 
and: Hans Koschnik of Bremen who last 
year cloaked themselves in the traditio- 
nal. SPD nıantle and thus succeeded in 
state elections — against all expecta- 
tions. 

Due to its social structure, Berlin has 


always tended towards the left, and this. 


makes it particularly difficult to capture 
votes for (he conservative camp. 

The 1985 election therefore has priori- 
ty for Diepgen, and the struggle for vo- 
ter percentage points has already begun. 

He does have + reputation of being a 
doer. But he stilt has to demonstrate that 
he is also & thoughtful policy shaper. 

His inlended policy towards the G DR 
is pragmatic, His concept is based on a 
Deutschlandpalitik to be drafted and 
implemented in cooperation with Bonn. 

With his CDU/FDP Senate, the new 
mayor will have to solve the problems 
that Richiurd von Weizsicker described 


in Ihe Bundestag: “What is decisive is- 


our viability. Unemployment is putting 
ıs lo Lhe lest because lhe manufucturing 
industry, Berlin's most important em- 
ployer, hus shrunk 35 per cent in the 
past Il years." 


Von Weizsticker always criticised tho- 


se companies that moved their head-. 


quarters away from Berlin, leaving only 
the workhenches in the cily. 

“The decisions of the remote executi- 
ve offices have always had a negative ef- 


East Berlin gives short shrift 


to one-Germany resolution 


lin's touchy leaders don"t like that sorl 
of thing. 

The growing boldness of East Ger- 
mans filing applications for exit visas 
and above all the spreading. willingness 
to put up with the disadvantages this 
brings is another reason lo issue a hard 
reply. : 0 7 

This could have prompted Honeçket 
to cement “sovereignty’" along the Hines 
of the Prussian rulers, who have been 
quoted a lot lately. ٍ 

And then there is the complicated web 
of East Germany's ties with Moscow, .: 

There is the uncertainty about what 
will happen row that Andropov is dead. 

In the circumstances, it might have 
been more appropriate to take the more 
traditional cautiously aloof stance, par- 
ticularly as surprising and perhaps enti- 
cing signals are coming from Bonn. 


Then if the opportunity arose for in- 
ner-German caoperation on'conımon in- 
terests, East Germany could stil grasp it 
later arid profîl thereby. : 


{Frunkfûrter Allgemeine Zeitung 
fûr Deutschland, 13 February 1983) 


Eî Berlin has replied quickly and 
harshly to a resolution by the three 
main Bundestag groups over German 
unification. 

The resolution was drawn up by the 
CDU/CSU, the FDP and the-SPD, the 
groups that “back the Constitution,” 

On one of the resolution's major 


, Points, a constitutionally guaranteed 


conmon German citizenship, East Ber- 
lin’s reply is just a rehash of what party 
boss Erich Honecker said in the Gera 
Declaration in 1980. 

A broad Bundestag majority has made 
it clear that the change of government in 
Bonn has not resulted in a confrontation 
that East Berlin might even have welco« 
med, (Realpoliticians in East Berlin 
know that lhey cannot — yet — serious- 
ly count on the Greens.) ٤ 

in terms of'East Berlin logic, a tough 
initial reply seemed probable. : 

. Such a reaction would be aimed at 
nipping in the bud any annoyances suçh 
as appeals for peace, . 

Peace appeals in the East make it ob- 
vious that the .search for peace canhot 
ignore Soviet missiles — and Easl Ber- 


This is the yardstick that will be ap- 
plied to Diepgen. Like von Weizsicker 
before him, he has now for the first time 
in his political career assumed an unpro- 
tected and exposed position as Berlin's 
mayor. 

For von Weizsacker, this position was 
tailor made. No other post would haye 
better enabled him to demonstrate his 
suitability for the presidency. 

His disenchantment with party poli- 
tics was in accord with his longing to be 
non-partisan, a man for the people, a 
symbolic figure and a rallying point for 
an all-party coalition. 

The CDU has often been annoyed by 
von Weizsãcker's aloofness from the 
party hustle, But it knew very well that 
this very aloofness was needed for an 
election victory in Berlin. 

This was so with Ernst Reuter and 
with Willy Brandt. Von Weizsticker sim- 
ply continued the tradition. 

AlI these Berlin mayors were relalive- 
ly independent of their parties. They 
were usually uble to sidestep party inter- 
ference. They could deal with local poli- 
tics outside the confines of the parly. 
They could say: “! am Berlin", They 
could translale words inlo action. 

This shows some of the difficulties 
Diepgen will have to master. 

The Sacinl Democrntic Mayor Die- 
trich Stobbe foundered beciquse he 
could not cut the umbilical cord that 
tied hint to those who put him in office. 

This should be û warning Cur Diepyen 
who, like Stobbe, always had trailblazers 
al his side, friends since his student days 
al Berlin’s Free University. 

These powerful CDU men, headed by 
Bonn MP Peter Kittelnunn and Klaus- 
Rûdiger Liındowsky, the deputy heud of 
the Berlin CDU, have always stood by 
Diepgen. 

This enabled him to win the contesL 
for lhe mayor's office ugainsl Education 
Senator Hanna-Renate Laurien. 

As mayor, however, Diepgen will 
have to stand on his own'feet. Acting 
just as the extended arm of a party 
grouping he would be unable to rally 
support in the city. : 

He must convey his image and learn 
to live wilh the loneliness of an office 
that leaves no room for a mingling of 
political and personal ties. 

There is not much time for this pro- 
cess of cutting the umbilical cord and 
projecting an image. 

Berlin will go to the polis in the spring 
of 1985. By then lhe mar who, though 
quite effective behind the scenes, has no 
public image will have to prevent the 
SPD and the Greens from capturing the 
majority vote and creating Hesse condi- 
tions in ihe city. 

Harry Ristock, the Social Democratic 
candidate, is backed by forces that fa- 
vour such an experimertt, 

Diepgen wilt only be able to stand his 
ground if the FDP is returned to the as- 
sembly and he can continue thé coali- 
tion with the junior partner. 

The mayor is confident despite polls 
that give the liberals only four per cent 
of the vote — one per cent short of the 
magic five per cent needed for represen- 
tation in the assembly, . 

Diepgen wants continuity, and this js 
rather easy to achieye considering that 
he played a major part in drafting von 
Weizsacker’s policy. 
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abandon hope were it not lo 

that realisation of the es 
trigger Torces to stenı the lide that sor. 
olherwise inevitably tuke its toll 

He made an almost impassioned 
for international understanding, 
lave culled for something similar, Cj 
Friedrich von Weizsticker, for i 
talks in lerms of an international kor, 
affairs policy thal alone can Sat tb 
world and ensure its future, 

But waiting for a wonder, and kil 
lhe wonder of mankind coming to i 
own assistance, is surely not enough 
cannot conceivably suffice, 

We have relied for far too longatk 
self-curative powers of nature and 
on lo abuse them time and again ¥ 
we really need all over the worl i; 
change in consciousness. 

It must no longer be first and fir 
most a matter of detail but of the vh 
especially us the present day has at, 
rational characteristics, 

Most political problems could ine 
be solved if we were to be guideik; 
common sense, but it is also true that 
will gel nowhere with prompt appehr! 
common sense. 

It may well be a labour of Sisyple 
that lies ahead, But let us return lok 
old men who rude the superpowes ti 
to iı large extenl, the world. 

They are unlikely to risk dange) 
experimenls ûver und above 
wards, They want to hand over 
life's work inluct. 

That ought to predestine them 0¥ 
no hounds whılever to common #5 
using it as lhe sole ıneans of condi 


yı HOME AFFAIRS 


he changing of the yuard in Berlin is 
also a changing of the generation: 
Eberhard Diepgen, 43, the former CDU 
leader in the assembiy, has taken over as 
mayor from Richard von Weizsicker, 
who is set to become next Federal presi- 


The two.men differ not only in age. 
They also have different personalities. 

When asked last year whut event he 
would have liked to have witnessed, 
Diepgen said “the cutting of the Gor- 
dian knot by Alexander the Great." 

Von Weizsdcker would never have gi- 
sn such an answer, He is as little inte- 
rsted in the Gordian knot as in the film 
Diepgen has repeatedly said he wants to 
«e: High Noon. 

Yon Weizsãcker has never been inte- 
sted in trials of strength. He prefers to 
dreumyent problems he considers insol- 


Diepgen is also no powerhouse. But 
leadmires those who are. Though him- 
sfa man who thinks twice, he hows to 
| Rople like Alexander the Greit and 
John Wayne with his quick draw. 

Detraclors might well say Lhat peaple 
«ho are unsure of themselves look long- 
ingly to those who are, Inn conversation, 
lwever, Diepgen conveys the im pres- 
ion of a man who knows hinıself and 
nly does not lack self confi- 


Younger politicians find il hardy 

jump over their own shadows, It ofl 

come easier io older men, 

: Heinrich Stk 
(Rhesmscher MerkurrChrilund! 

i? Febrmnls) 


But the authority he will need as 
BHyor will have to be earned. And in 
lin this can only be done by dis- 

ing personality. The Berliners ex- 
Ft their mayor la be eubtinding hoth 
: „. Ê Fardly and outwardly so that hey can 
He has also changed the prereqëîî identify themselves with him. 
of summit diplomacy, ulthough MÎ ln September 1982, while speuking in 
for summits seems not yel {0 have oz Bundestag on the slate of the uation, 
Rhelaric is now pitted aginst أ‎ Yon Weizsieker said: "The state 
ric, President Reagan's rhetoric H5’ of the nation revolves around Berlin, 
leust contributed toward a much 4%} is both centre and borler. Cehtre 
awareness of the problems of më) Tans attraction, which leds to desira- 
trol and ırmament on the parl ol j Wt and undesirtble influences. But il 
tern opinion. means the chance of peuceful deve- 
That is u fine starting poinl fota 
ture high-level diulague, bul thet "Border, if closed, meuns thinning 


need to be overhasty. „f Cohesive border regions are ulway's 
The new Soviet leader will remî by depletion. Both the dan- 
transitional, stopgap figure. FS and the opportunities affect not 
power in the Kremlin but will ke f Ythe Berliners but all Germans. This 
reign policy Jine as long as Mt Û% S¥hy we Berliners have taken the floor 
continues to predominate, and wil , Mat is at stake is not local poli- 
the chill in East-West relations inf is: 
years. : = 
The Kremlin can ص | ,1 0 ا‎ 
hold a fresh summit with a letî’ 
that is only at the outset of a p0 tile . Continued from page 1 ا‎ 
change and a leader who still ê [© German inland revenue authari- 
be given his finishing touch. ا‎ Concerned, and by the next 
President Reagan should be "f, f Franco-Federal Republic can- 
hurry either. Heinz at the latest Chancellor Kohl 
re, 17 Fm Miller to have to make President 
(Die Well, 9 Md a further concession. 
burt ا‎ ۰ agrer lo id parlial aboli- 
: Tri 0 offset levy scheme for farm 
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Stoltenberg will have to meet the 
1 %0 iman farmers from his VAT 
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Ml WORLD AFFAIRS 


The age of the old men a 


probable plus for common Ş¢nse 


by wadijîf straight in and aiming for il; 
tfreëîre times when a tactical approuch 
is indispensable. 

Mr Deng has set aside any ideus of 
perfect cooperation with the United 
States. Cooperation with America has 
neither yielded Taiwan nor upstaged the 
Soviet Union. : 

The Chinese leader now sees a balan- 
ced doubles with the other two super- 
powers as the best prospect for the futu- 
re of his country. 

In global terms that may be beneficial, 
but it also involves taking sides against 
America. 

The new man in the Kremlin is no 
more in a position than his colleagues to 
risk a permanent large-scale feud with 
the West, 

He and the other old men of Moscow 
not only have no intention of jeopardi- 
sing Lenin's life's work; they wanl to 
make the promised land of workers and 
peasants even larger and more powerful. 

' Given the appalling economic condi- 
tions in the Soviet Union that can only 
mean compromising with the enemy, 
and as no-one wants to lose face there is 
a great deal of play-acting. 

Acting may be amusing and, indeed, 
entertaining. But in reality it has no 
more than symbolic value. lt is a value 
that nuust not be underestimated but 
cannot ease current hardship. 

Alfred Weber, the cultural sociologist, 
said in „1950 that the situation was so 
apocalyptic he would be bound io 


The ifs and buts that come 


come to a peaceful arrangement witht 
Soviet leaders. 

Deputy Premier Wan Li not only 
headed the funeral delegation. He was 
alsa honoured by being specially men- 
tioned bythe new Soviet general secre- 


tary. 
As for Mr Chernenko himself, he had 


not an unkind word to say about Mr 
Reagan, merely offering ani honest dia- 
logue with the West, 

The Soviet Union, Mr Andropov’s 


` successor said, would continue to pur- 


sue a policy aimed at coexistence and 
peace for all. : 

. But that is a tranquilliser even the 
man in the street finds hard to stomach. 

He may well’ realise that the men at 
the helm are only human but he also 
senses the dark, apocalyptic dangers 
that threaten to engulf the globe, . 

They are so explosive they could well 
make the world a vale of tears. 

The policy pursued by the men in 
power consists of drastically pointing to 
the writing on the wall while behaving 
as though they were pursuing national 
policies along 19th century lines, < 

Mr Reagan is keenly aware of the 
strength the United States has regained. 
He stands to gain nothing from a con- 
frontation with the Soviet Union be- 


„ Cause he wants to be re-elected as a Pre- 


sident who bas brought peace and secu: 
rity. 

The Beirut debacle has shown him 
that you can't always get what yoıı want 


AD Yuri Andropov 


As a rule this failure is due in part la 
inadequate preparation, 

The Congress of Vienna was the best- 
prepared conferencè ever held to deal 
with problems of such magnitude. That 
was why it succeeded insoiving them. 

A summit calls for élegance, to use an 
old-fashioned term, and if elêgance is 
not to be had (and Soviet interlocutors 
are seldom elegant), then at least a mi- 
nimum of preparatory groundwork. 

` Preparations must be coordinated ta 
minimise the risk. of disappointment, 
and it is an enormous risk at spectacular 
encounters between statesmen, : 

. Richard Nixon was the best US Presj- 
dent this century in. his conduct of fo- 
reign policy, andthe knew why he dis- 
trusted summit meetings the outcome of 
which had not be prearranged down-to 
the smallest detail. . . 

The more often Dr Kissinger took 


: Part in major decisions, the more he de- 


Yeloped from a showman lo a technician 
with a perfect line in secret diplomacy. 

,„_ Expectations placed in a summit meel- 
ing must be indivisible. They have been 
at none of the summits held since the 
Second World-War, 

Theycould hardly be so because the 
were based on unilateral hopes by the 
West that were encouraged but not shar- 
ed by Soviet rhetoric, . 

Mir Reagan has been much maligned 
for the harsh notes ‘he has sounded in 
clashes with the Soviet Union, but. hé 


has changed the BToundwork of dig- 
ogue, ا‎ 


Mr Gromyko, who is the longest-serv- 
ing Foreign Minister on thé internatio- 
nal stage. 1 


It is not a time for super-summits, 
arguably more one for mini-summit 
meetings of Foreign Ministers. 


„ From the Russian viewpoint summit 
meetings at the top level are thus render- 
ed superfluous, not to say undesirable, 
wntil further notice, 


The Soviet Union is not going to risk 
şuch .serious mishaps as befell US di- 
plomacy twice in Vienna, where inexpe- 
rienced Presidents conferred, first with 
Mr Khrushchev; then with Mr Brezhnev, 
and headed with eyes widé open for for 
eigh policy disaster, 1 7 

Today's great powers cannot profit 
from the spirit of .Vienna because they 
lack several points held in common by 
Metternich andthe old masters of the 
1815 congress. : iie. imn, 

One is the style of Cabinet diplomacy. 
Anather is that today's leaders,. unlike 

` their predecessors over a century and a 
half ago, have entirely different views ön 
the law and soclety, 8 ر‎ 

Metternich and his fellow-delegates 
shared a grand design. Their aim was ta 
stabilise conditions in Europe for dec- 
ades. : و‎ ٣ 

The statesmen who meet ãt today’s $o-' 
called summits merely conceal in a 
smokescreen of palavèr. ' contrasting 
views they know full:well cannot be re. 
conciled in this way. : و‎ 


r Andropor may have died but 
the world, or rather the great 
powers are stil] ruled by old men. Ro- 
nald Reagan is 73, Deng Xiaoping 79, 
Konstantin Chernenko 72. 

The new Kremlin leader may form 
part of a collective, but old men predo- 
minate in the politbureau too. 

In business life in general, old age 
may not be in demand, but in world af- 
fairs ageing politicians are clearly 
highly-rated. 

There may be good reasons, but phic 
losophers of all ages and all parts of the. 
world have colourful and contradictory 
comments to make on old age. 

Being old can mean bêing stubbom 
and senile; it can also mean being ma- 
ture anid wise, Marie Ebner-Eschenbach 
said it was the time of life at which we 
finally attained vision. 1 

Does this apply to the men in charge 
of the superpowers? All one can say is 
that in contrast to ailtacks levelled a few 
weeks and months ago there now seems 
to be an increase in the dulcet tones of 
moderation. . ا‎ 

But thiš change of mind is sure hot to 
have been due solely .to sentiments of 
piety in view of Mr Andropov's death. 

For some time Mr Reagan has said he 
is ready to negotiate with the Russians. 
He has not ruled out a summit meeting 
if the two sides arê really keen to achie- 
ve resulls. 

The éminence grise in Peking is also 
keen to bury the hatchet and anxious to 


he faster world’ affuirs hurtles from 

one summit to the next, the harder it 
is to „come to terms with a common 
trough of the normal. 

The spirit of statesmanship is said to 
preside gladly. over such highlights as 
the Camp David Agreement, where the 
air is balmy and does .politicians' circu- 
lations good. 

True summits, as the namè implies, 
can be only be scaled using the cram- 
pons that are a superpower's privilege. 

A summit or two may lie ahead if the 
sense of elation that has fired the imagi- 
nation qf Western Cabinets after initial 
contacts with thé nêw man in the Krem- 
lin can'be taken sêriously. : 

| Mir Chernenko's Health Is a problem, 
of course, Is it sound efiough to leave 
him to'learn more than höw to fly dip- 
lomatic kites? i’ 

His initial performance has not been 
outstanding but already Kromlin-watch- 
ers on both sides of the Atlantic seem to 
feel a summit is imminent, 

‘The new old man at the held inthe’ 
Kremlin was more obliging than might 
haveibeen expected toward the funeral. 
guests fronı Nato countries:,, . 

ls thg readiness, for a dialogue that 
şome of his vişitors felt he indicated the 
reason for the relief that is always felt inı 
the West when power is realigned in the 
Kremlin? :. FE e 

What, after all, has changed? The col- 
lective leadership in Moscow consists of 


the sime men as laid down the line dur- ` 


ing the [5 months of the Andropov era 
and the [inal stages ûf the: Brezhnev era, 
` Thal ¢an’only mean that in viêw of 
Mr Chernenko’s inexperiencé foreign 
policy decisions by the' politbureau will 
be guided and. influenced. even more 
than they already are by the routine of 


Before the war Herr Brost was ı Dan- 
zig journalist. He wrote for the Danziger 
Yolksstimme and was a member of the 
city council. 

He championed the cuuse of German- 
Polish understunding and intensified 
ties belween German Social Democrats 
and Polish Socialists during his years in 
exile in Poland, Sweden, Finland and 
Britain. 

These ties made it easier to come to 
terms after the war. 

Links with the Polish government in 
exile in London were forged by the for- 
mer editor of Dziennik Poznanskî and 
chairman of the peace conference pre- 
paratory commission, Jozef Winiewicz. 

He returned to Poland in 1945 and 
was appointed Polish ambassador to the 
United States. Under Foreign Minister 
Rapacki and his successors he served as 
Deputy. 

Winiewicz was the man who wrote the 
original drafts of lhe Rapacki plans for a 
thinning-aul of East Bloc and Western 
forces in Central Europe. 

He was also the Polish negotiator of 
the terms of the settlement reached by 
the two countries during Willy Brandt's 
term as Bonn Chancellor, 

IL is surely no coincidence that publi- 
cists such as Marion Dönhoff, Erich 
Brost, Peter Bender, Hansjakob Stehle, 
Karl Dedecius and Werner Plum had 
mixed feelings about recent events in 
Poland. 

But after spending decades in tbe ser- 
vice of German-Polish understanding 
\hey spoke out against emotional exXag- 
geralion and above all were opposed to 
the imposition of sanctions. 

They know from personal experience 
thal the only way to promote change in 


Ungewdöhnilche Normaltslerung — Bozle- 
hungen der Bundesrepublik Deutschland. 
zu Polen (Unusual Normalls ation — Rela- 
tions between the Federal Repuhilo o! 


Germand and Poland), edlled by Werner 
Plum for the Frledrlch Ebert Foundatlon 
and published by Verlag Neue Gesell 
achaft, Bonn, 326pp, cloth, DM19.60, 


the Eust is to observe restraint. Pressure, 
in lhe form of sanctions, will only 
strengthen the hand of forces opposed 
to change and refornt. 

In spite of the sympathy everyone 
may have felt laward the independenl 
Polish trade union, Solidarity, they all 
knew there was a limit beyond which 
no-one could go. 

Given Poland's membership of the 
Warsaw Pact and its geopolitical situa- 
lion there was bound to be one, al- 
though no-one exactly knew where it lay 
as far as the Soviet Union was concer- 
ned. ب‎ 

Afler experiences with the Czech re- 
form movement in 1968 one was bound 
to have increasing doubts as to the poli- 
tical wisdom of Solidarity leaders who 
made exaggeraled demands: 

To want everything is to jeapardise 
what has already been achieved. 

Viewed in this light Genêral Jaruzel- 
ski was the last Polish card. He is more 
of a tragic figure than a born dictator 
and it is hard to disagree with Werner 
Plum in his assessment: 


*In a grotesque contradiction the 
Polish army keeps the Polish people in 
unfreedom while ensuring Poland's 
freedom. It is a Polish general who seiz- 
ed power for himself and his army in 
Warsaw, 

™In 1981 it looked distinctly possible 
that a Soviet general and the Red Army 
might be seizing power.” 

Hans-Georg Giaser 
(Wesldeutsche Allgemeine, G6 February 1984) 
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The thorny path towards reconciliation 
between Germany and Poland 


the spirit of the Gospels and the Vatican 
Council, 

“Negotiations are now being held to 
specify the political consequences of 
this change of heart between our 1wo 
peoples. 

“I feel (he Church is duty-bound to 
point out to the government how impor- 
tant the impending decisions are and to 
ensure that we don't pass by or lag be- 
hind this historic event.” 

A great service to the cause of recon- 
ciliation was done. by a group of critical 
Catholics led by Walter Dirks, Gottfried 
Erb and Norbert Greinacher and known 
as the Bensberg Circle, 

They wrote a March 1968 Memoran- 
dum of German Catholics on Polish- 
German [Issues which, as Erb put il, con- 
tinued “what the Protestant memoran- 
dunı had alaready begun." 

It partly offset a deficit on the Catho- 
lics" part that the German bishops were 
unable to offset in their reply lo the 
Polish bishops’ letter. 

These intensive endeavours could not 
fail to have an effect on the general 
public. A change of opinion gradually 
occurred that was registered by the Al- 
lensbaclı market research organisalion 
at the end of 1967 as follows: 

Fifty-three per cent of West Germans 
were in favour of recognising the Oder- 
Neisse line as the border between Ger- 
miıny and Poland for lhe suke ol recon- 
viliation with Poland. 


Oniy 33 per cent were opposed to the’ 


ldeit, 

“The Bensbery Circle merely voiced 
in public what had previously been ad- 
mitted off the record ul best, As u result 
the memorandum came us û relief lo 
many." 

In this way, ûs a result of courigeous 
initiatives by social forces from the 
para-political sector, the groundwork 
was-laid far the crucial move in “unu- 
sual normalisation," the treaty policy 
pursued by the Social and Free Demo- 
crutic coalition led by Chancellor Willy 
Brandt. 

"Social Democratic foreign policy is 
mostly a bold venture," wriles Erich 
Brosl, publisher of the Westdeutsche 
Allgemeine. 

“It must always be a policy of peace 
and understanding yet cannot be pur- 
sued in isolation and heedless of the 
policies of other polilica!l parlies and lhe 
views of the general public." 


The picture that flashed round the world: In 1970, Chancellor Wllly Brandt kneels 
before the memorial to the victims of the Warsaw Ghetto. 


(Photo: Sven Simon} 


The destinies of our two peoples have been 
traglcally interlinked in the past, Is it 
surprising that every Pole who picks up a 
book by a German author pays careful at- 
tention to the way in which it deals with 
the events that wrought such havoc in his 
country and Europe? Every expresslon of 
good will in German literature prompts a 
feeling of gratitude by the Polish reader, 9 


itiative and wrote back: "Let us try to 
forget. No polemics, no more cold war; 
let us get a dialogue going instead." 

They canvassed for understanding 
“for our fatherland, which emerged 
from mass murder not as a victorious 
country but weakened in the exireme,'" 
which was why it had an “elementary 
need of security.” 

The Polish bishops! letter also expres- 
sed appreciation of “the suffering of 
millions of German refugees and expel- 
lees,” 

The German bishops reply was “so 
circumspect and diplomatic that (he 
Pulish Communists were even able {o 
use it as an ironic jibe in the Polish bish- 
ops’ direction.” 

Germany's Roman Catholic bishops 
felt obliged to hedge for domestic policy 
reusons and with regard for the expel- 
lees' associutions. 

Caurdinal Wyszinski of Poland voiced 
Irank disappointment in a letter {0 Cûar- 
dinal Döpfner died 5 November 1970. 

“ÎT must frankly admit to you," he 
wrute, "hul (he answer of the German 
bishops to our letler of reconciliation 
has disappointed nol only the Poles but 
also world opinion, 

“You huve not taken up without re- 
servations our hand of friendship extert- 
ded so curdially." 

In this letter, written (wo days after 
Bonn Fureign Minister Walter Scheel 
hud begun negatiuting the terms af the 
Warsaw Treuly, Cardinal Wyszinski 
openly advocuted support for Ronn’s 
Ostpulitik. 

“At this historic moment,’ he wrote, 
"for the .first time since the dreadful 
events of 25 years ago and the alienalion 
hetween olir two peoples there seems LO 
be a possibilily of u setllement on vital 
issues for the Polish people and state. 

"Can episcopal leaders in the Federal 
Republic afford to look on idly? 

“fn our 1965 exchange of letlers we 
appealed for mutual reconciliation iri 
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gy PERSPECTIVE 


Technology leat 
of Nato ‘must 
be extended’ 


he Munich international defe 

conference showed thal Sei 
policy-mukers ure taking ù closer loka 
convenlionitl drms gain now the mig 
deployment debule İS over, 

Th is only logical, given that 
numerical inibulance in this sector by 
ween Nato and the Warsaw Pad i 
bound to heighten the risk of the Yg 
resorling early to tactical nuclear ug 
pons to averl imminent defeat, 

In the long run the West cannot gi 
ford to narrow down its options lo hi 
extent. 

Bonn Defence Minister Mali 
Wörner indicated the right way to ladk 
the problem. Nato, he said, must w 
and extend its technological lead. 

A number of military pundits feel hr 
development of “intelligent” and fij 
inexpensive wetpons might, in the lou 
term, for the Hirst time ever make defe 
ding armies slronger than allackers. 

But cash will he so short in the Jun 
aheud that there is no alternative lo or 
sidering uther “inexpensive” convene 
nal reinforcements, 

They might possibly take the fomd 
more flexible lactics, which has tradilr 
nally heen a strong point of the Wei 

So much will need doing in the yeb 
ahead, major tasks for Manfred Wim, 
a man felt by many not long ago lok! 
political has-been. Arnd Bucket 

Stulpurter Navhrivhien, 13 February I% 


Options open (0 


peace movement 
Wi the peace movement's Mk 


come hack to lite like crocuses 
bloom when spring comes? Many 
Bales lo the fwo-diay action confeet 
in Cologne may have fell. 

“Fhe pencetiks hive an ambitious 
gramme lor 1984: cumpiigns in sp4 
and autumn, a referendum {hey latê 
ûrgûnise und a lotiıl conscientOusS 
tion cimpiign. 

In effet their plans ure muh 
same as ever. Yel doubts are called 

The helplessness that beset اوا‎ 
ment after the Bundestag vol ا‎ 
deployment of the first Pershing 
not be solved by fresh campaign 
ties. 

It is more dleep-seated, and defeabê 
not exuctly mativate people. 
movemenl cunnot simply carry °' 
nothing hid happened. uk 

The Soviet Union has replied 0 
stalioning of Pershing 2 and cee 
siles in the West by deploying 
and 22s in the GDR and ا‎ 


o said Polish writer Roman Karst, 

depuly editor-in-chief of the literary 
magazine Tirorczoszvz, in ù Radio Bre- 
men series of talks entitled Encounter 
with Poland. 

They were broadcast in 1963 when 
"sormalisation" by the terms of the De- 
«ember 1970 Warsaw Treuty was still a 
distant prospect. 

Yeteven then German publicists were 
felt to have made a major contribution 
lwward understanding and reconcilia- 
ion with the Polish people. 

Karst's words make a fitting foreword 
ıo the newly published collection of es- 
says commissioned by the Friedrich 
Ebert Foundation and entitled Unusual 
Normalisation — Relations between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and 
Poland. 


It consists of personal experiences 
penned by writers whose work has large- 
ly contributed towiırd the change in 
public awareness in Germany without 
«hich the understanding with Poland 
reached in (he 1970s treuty policy would 
hardly have been possible, 

We owe to writers such is Lodz-horn 
karl Dedecius, who now heads the 
Geman Poland Institute in Darmstadt, 
û abundance of Polish literature in 
mnslation since the early 1950s. 

Dedecius was merely Following in the 
folsteps of a fertile tradition establish- 
by German writers and poets such ils 
kitina von Arnim, Ludwig Bûrne, 
Albert von Chimisso, Georg Forster, 
Emanuel Geibel, I'riedrich Hebbel, 
Heinrich Heine and others. 

They all voiced solidarity with the 
pressed Poles in times of nutional 
bandship brought ahout by the farwible 

ion of their country. 

ese carly efforts l0 foster under- 
nding were grently apprecined in 

Û, as shown by û4 catalogue ol 
Monica published in the Federal Re- 
Htc of Germany between 1946 iind 
16 exhibited at the Warsaw book fair 
May 1966. : 
` "Dark and oppressive though the his- 
nic burden on German- Polish relations 
Ty be," lhe catalogue suid, “inter-rela- 

Ips in our respective literatures are 
‘M pratifying and encouraging. 
„IS 0 particularly (rue of en- 
1 jy the churches in lhe two 
Waniries, 


Te first breakthrough was the Me- 

um on the Edst issued by the 

Han Protestant Church in Ovtoher 

n ESPeCially in its section on inlerna- 
onal law, 


dealt wilh ã taboo on the border is- 
1 û prompted heated public debate. 
کو‎ just what the Polish bish- 
gj 3 for so long hoped in vain of the 
rd) Catholic church," wrote Hans- 
ehle, a long-serving Cierman fu- 


kia, Given the military facts tis 
less credible (o level criticism lê 
the firepower of US missiles 
make Soviet missiles out to be 


or lo ignore them. pas: o Orrespondent in Warsaw 
The minimum consensus thal they. hi A 
far held lhe peace movement tog "a selefe Teli e i 
thus no longer enough. eed and legal problems of the 
If it is to survive it will N pfder — with the conclusion that it 
concept. Is must Fight the ar" jf ld b better to forgo any claims to 
both East and West and make WP gf1ie i, 0ع‎ فny‎ 
cal, economic and social cO Qn 
clear. م‎ 
Communists and radical cam? 
have so far stymied any such 1 
they continue lo do so the P€2% 
ment wîll increasingly e midst." 
eyond the political pale. 1 2 
a ig EE ı3 rm" Te Polish bishops then took the in- 
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pense with personal prolection, but tho- 
se who were responsible for their fellow- 
citizens, in the final analysis the 
stale, were duty-bound to defend the 
next man and protect him by meins of 
personal sacrifice if need be. 

Political office-holders could nol be 
absolved of responsibility for justifying 
the Bundeswehr as a polilical meuns of 
preserving peace. 

Expressions of opinion bY service 
men. Serving members of the armed for- 
ces doubtless had a right to opinions of 
their own, especially in the private sec- 
tor. 

Addressing the officer corps, General 
Altenburg said action would be taken 
against them if they were to level distort- 
ing criticism at measures taken by the 
constitutionally elected government. 

The higher an officer's rank, the more 
carefully he must weigh his words in 
public. 

Manpower. The promotion traffic jam 
was still a problem. Action taken so far 
was inadequate. The Chancellor had or- 
dered him at the 1 February Cabinet 
meeting to submit proposals for a com- 
prehensive solution. 

It was not a malter of solving :ı sociul 
problem but of keeping the armed forces 
fighling fit, Ageing officers could no 
longer take the strain in relation to 
young conscripts. 

There was still a shortage of 17,000 
long-serving men, but the situation Wis 
improving, with more recruits coming 
forward and greater financial incentives 
to sign on for a longer period. 

Ridiger Moniuc 
(Die Welt, 15 Februiury 1984) 


wm DEFENCE 


Combat strength must be 
boosted, says minister 


At the same time, the general said, the 
Soviet land forces would need to come 
up against a cohesive Nato line of de- 
fence when their second wave was sent 
in. 

Last but not least, the Soviet Union 
must not be allowed to interrupt to any 
lasting extent what for Nato are vital sea 
routes. 

With the Bundeswehr in mind Gen- 
era] Altenburg left no doubt that greater 
financial efforts needed to be underta- 
ken if this objective was to be accom- 
plished. 

They would need to be greater than 
the zero growth in real terms that was 
ourrently planned for the German armed 
forces, 

He said plans that were being drawn 
up at the Defence Ministry would be 
completed by June. Additional financial 
requirements could then be quantified, 


He had a number of illuminating 
comments to make on individual aspecls 
of the state of the Bundeswehr: 

The peace debate. Armed forces were 
useless without firm and clear determi- 
nation to defend oneself, The Sermon 
on the Mount was often wrongly inter- 
preted. 

The individual might be able to dis- 


. Aerial arrival: Bonn Chancellor Helmut Kohl (centre) with Defence Minlster Manfred 
Wörner (left) and commander In chlef of the armed forces General Wolfgang Alten- 


burg In Travemtinde, Schleswig-Hol!steln, where the annual commanders’ congress 


(Photo: dps) 


was held, Chancellor Kohl wags brought from Bonn by hellcopter, 


he Bundeswehr faces far-reaching 

decisions on its peacekeeping role in 
the months ahead, Defence Minister 
Manfred Warner has told armed forces 
commanders in Travemûnde on the Bal- 
tic, 

He and Bundeswehr Inspector-Gen- 
eral Wolfgang Altenburg told roughly 
400 generals, admirals and colonels at 
the 27th Travemdnde conference that 
conventional combat strength must be 
boosted. 

Referring to the intellectual ground- 
work of Bonn peace policy, Herr Wör- 
ner said A desire for peace must not be 
confused with a peace policy. 

“The peacemaker is not someone wlio 
makes himself unilaterally defenceless, 
thereby throwing the door wide open to 
the usc of force," he said, 

“It İs someone who pursueş a level- 
headed policy of balancing military 
power and arriving at political under- 
standing, thereby preventing the out- 
break of war without forfeiting free- 
dom." 

Bundeswehr soldiers: could do their 
job wilh an easy conscience. Writers 
such as Günter Grass and others who in 
the Heilbronn Declaration claimed the 
Bundeswehr was subject to an aggress- 
ive strategy were not telling the truth. 

Before they criticised the armed for- 
ces they ought to bear the facts in mind: 

He stressed that breaking the law and 
blockading barracks were not suitable 
means of conducting democratic dis. 
putes. He encouraged soldiers to go oul 
more in uniform; they served the cause 
of peace and honour. : : 

General Allenburg, dealing with 
Nato's fighting strength, said it could 
only withstand a Warsaw Pact attack for 
a few days using conventional weapons. 

It would have to think in terms of ear 
ly resort lo nuclear weapons. That, he 
said, made the use of nuclear weapons 
for political purposes, be it to act as a 
delerrent or to end a war, problematic, 

Nato needed to improve its conven- 


tional combat strength to prevent the , 


Soviet Union from making a swifl and 
sweeping westward advance. 

What the West needed was Nato units 
in being and capable of reacting immê- 
otel: including defence from aerial at- 
tack. ١ اتو و‎ 


International conference urges 
stronger. conventional capacity 


United States. Several. US Senators and 
defence experts stood up.and applauded 
his speech. 0 
„He was not expecting fundamental 
changes in Soviet foreign and security 
policy after the death of Mr Andropov, 
He was nöt expecting the Soviet Union 
م‎ adopt a tougher military approach ei- 
ther. 
` US Vice-President Bush, in a speech 
read to the conference by Senator 
Tower, expressed his firm haope that the 
Soviet Union would retum to the confe: 
e GE 
“We are ready and willing to nedoli: 
ate with the Soviet Union 1 the elite 
Continued on page 6 


furthër development of Nato's strategy 
of a flexible response to any Eastern at- 
tack on the West, 

The views voiced’by Horst Ehmke, 
deputy leader of the SPD Opposition in 
the Bonn Bundestag, prompted some 
heated reactions and objections, espe- 
cially from Americans at the conference, 

SPD security policy, they ‘said, was 
dangerous and İrresponsibie: 

Ehmke advocated, a political, militaty 
and strategic reorieitation of Nato. He 
accused ‘Washington of. wanting to be- 
come the No. 1 world power in military 
terms again. 2 ر‎ 

Herr Wörner in contrast tried to em» 
phasise points held in common with the 


"he Americans have long urged their 
,European partners to redouble their. 
defence effprts, The message came over 
loud and clear again at the 21st Munich 
international defence conference, 
* The Miunich gathering also revealed 
clear signs of increasingly anti-Eura- 
pean sentiment in the United States. 
Bonn Defence Ministet' Manfred 
Wûörnef called for an improvement in 
the West's conventional combat strength 
to raise thê nuclear threshold. 
‘He appealed to the new Soviet leaders 
to reconsider their viewpaint, 


There were roughly 140 security poli-' 
cy-makers from various Western coun. . 


tries at Munich this year, and (hey main- 

ly discussed reinforcement of the Wešt's 

conventional capacity. - 
They also.dealt with modern weapons 


technologies capable of warding off. an, 


Eastern attack as early as possible, even 
in the enemy's hinterland, 
The went into the ‘effectiveness and 


Dn sa 


demand for German goods when it 
comes to erecting complete industrial 
plants, communications networks, nu- 
clear power stations and high tension 
electrical installations. 

This is not surprising when seen in the 
light of Europe's cultural and economic 
background, 

The Europeans, especially those in 
particularly densely populated areas, 
have been forced for centuries to pre- 
Serve resources and to operate within 
complex systems in the broadest sense. 

Since this ability will gain in impor- 
tance, {he number of decisive impulses 
from Europe is bound to grow. 

The USA exemplifies the speed at 
which trends can change. 

In the late [97Ûs, many experts held 
that America had missed the technologi- 
cal boat. Now, it is hailèd as the spear- 
head of technological progress. 

It took the Americans no lime al all to 
prove their technological prowess. 

But this applies only to certain kinds 
of technology. In other fields that re- 
quire a more integrated and complex 
technology, the Europeans in general 
and the Germans in particular could ea- 
sily repeat the American feut. 

Conditions for this are not bad. ‘In 
any event, fears that Germany has lost 
the technology race for the 21st century 


are unfounded.  A4einhard tiegel 


(Rheinischer Merkur Christ und Welt, 
10 Fehruury 1Y4) 
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Wl BUSINESS 


Technology in 21st century : 
Germany catches the boat 


bear the burden of busic research. They 
are said to harvest where they did not 
sow by using latesl US technologies to 
further develop or improve their own 
conventional producis. 

The accusation is not quite unfound- 


. ed. There is no disputing the fact that 


the Japanese and in some instances the 
Germans are in a better position to use 
conventional and modern technologies, 
us in the case of computer-controlled in- 
ternal combuıstion engines. 

While the Americans have dropped to 
a relatively low level in the further devel- 
opment of such converitional products, 
the Japanese and the Germans are mak- 
ing good money with them world-wide, 

In the field of applied technology, the 
Americans have at least as much cat- 
ching up to do as do the Europeans in 
some fields of basic reseurch. 

In addition, the planning of complex 
systems that include recycling and envi- 
ronmental aspects has become tt forte of 
European and, above all, German teeh- 
nology. 

In any event, there is an increasing 


س 
The writer, Meinhard Miegel, is head of‏ 
the Institute for Economic and Social‏ 
Policy, Bonn. He wrote this article for‏ 

Rhelnischer Merkur/Christ und Welt. 


modern industrialised countries is boom- 
ing once again. 

Naturtly, the production of motor 
vehicles, electrical goods, precision me- 
chanics, optical instruments, machine 
tools, chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
and, lately, aircraft nd even weapons is 
much more important in terms of 
volume. It is also undisputed thal Ger- 
many holds unchallenged top places in 
these fields. 

The continuously rising export quota 
since the beginning of the 1980s is a 
sound indicator of the competitiveness 
of these products. 

The fiuct is that the German export in- 
dustry has been so successful as to irri- 
tale (he USA, Japan and most Wesl Eu- 
ropean countries. 

Americans therefore vflen accuse the 
Japiunese und the West Europeans, pri- 
marily the Germans, of letting Americ 


the intensive interplay of industry und 
science, . . 

This shortens the time lag between the 
development and the application of new 
technologies. 

lt is common practice for American 
scientists t0 go from research laborato- 

, Ties lo industry. Theory is thus constan- 
ly being lested in practice, 

There is yet another difference: there 
Is ù widespread feur, often duc to igna- 
rance, of new lechnologies in Germtlly, 
The Americans, on the other lhitnd, 


` handle Ihem as tri everyday iid it work, 


Sntıll wonder then thal the American 
example is finding imitators in Germa. 
ny. Now, every Gerımun state wants io 
have itş own Silicon Valley. 

These attempts to close the technolo’ 
By gip are praiseworthy provided we 
remember that the mere copying of 
American models is of no use, 1 

Silicon Valley did no1 happen over- 
night. 

İl will take time before Germany can 


‘reap what is being sowed. But the very 


fact that weak points have bcen located 

and a new course charted boils down 10 
progress, ' 1 

Carola Bösc-Fischer . 

{Hannoversche Allgemeine, $ February 1984) 
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From prototype. 
to production 
‘too slowly’ 


cheaper abroad despite the subsidies. 
Subsidies are given because .of Lhe 
thousands of jobs al risk. But spending 
money here means that it can't he spenl 
elsewhere in growth industries, 

Insteud of haggling over orders on 


‘shrinking markets, more uso should be 
mude of lhe existing innavative poten- 


tial. 
There is no shortage of engineers and 
research successes. İn this field, Germa. 


ny matches the USA and Japan. . 


But they are ahead when in applying 
these technologies to production proces- 
ses and products that will sell on inter- 


, national markets. 


In other words, Germany takes too 
long to develop a prototype into an as- 


‘sembly line product. 


But Germany seems to be on the right 
track. Word has gol around thal the se- 


ceret of America’s high-tech success is 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in.Germany’ 


` manufacturer's or Supplier's 


address. 


A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. : ج‎ 


1,400 pages A4, indexed in - 
English and French. . 


Price: DM68.16 post freé in 
Germany, DM75 cif abroad. 


he inscription Made [n Germany 
once indicated qualily. Not so much 
now. 

Gerniny is being outpaced in several 
fields of modern technology, mostly by 
the Americans and the Japiınese, 

Some experts NOW even sity hil Ger- 
many iuctually depends on imporls of 
high-tech. This is fodder for the pessi- 
mists who visualise new economic crises 
if the country misses the boat in such 
Tells as mivro-eleclronics, telecommu- 
nicuMiuns andl biotechnology. 

Hut giving in to this sort of pessimism 
is ignoring the realities of the situation. 

lt is truce that some industries need to 
improve their high-tech performance, 
Bul lhe success of exports last year 
shows that Germany is still competitive. 

It is true thit the high rute of the dol- 
lar helped in some ureus, but that is only 
il purlial explanation. ا‎ 

But the pessimistic warnings are jusli- 
fied in the sense that Germany must fuce 
up to the technological challenge if it is 
to remain compelitive,. And in certain 
areiıs, it does need to catch up. 

Too much money is still being put 
into dying industries such as s{eel, coal 
and shipbuilding although everybody 
agrees thal production costs are much 


Who manufaclures what? 


Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, irack down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 


This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 1 
Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia; 

Products, including 9,000 trade 


marks, are arranged 1 
alphabetically, complete with 
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country as highly developed and 
export-dependent as West Germany 
must maintain its international competi- 

So any drop, or suggestion of ia drop 
in competitiveness triggers an alarm. 
There is a rush to sect things right. 

If the alarm bells are sounded too 
loud, the effect could be the opposite of 
what was intended. 

The nation's industrial 
could become tarnished. 

The technology discussion since the 
beginning of (he 1980s is ıı prime exanı- 
pleof how not to conduct such u diseus- 
sian. 

Some people have been sometimes 
hysterical in forecasting i regression {a iı 
technological Stone Age when what is 
needed is detached diagnosis and theriı- 


reputution 


Those who say that dramatising is ne- 
ctssary to shake people up are wrong, 
They underestimate the suggestive 
power of such dramatisation, and they 
overlook the fact that, sooner or liter, 
pkople will believe words rather than 
realilies: 

Recent American commentaries show 
how far this process has progressed both 
al home and abroad. 

A prominent NBC commentator Wis 
uol contrudicted when he claimed that 
Germany .had fallen far behind in the 
kchnological ruce of the 21st century 
and that its industry was reeling. 

An equally prominent commentalor 
ofthe Neır Fork Times wrote that Ger- 
many was sultlering from iutcule intellec- 
tualanaemiû and entrepreneuriul timidi- 
. 

No serious observer of conditions in 
Germany will say that all is well with 
ur economic dyninıisn and inrnovu- 
tiveness, 

Mis also undisputed tat Germany's 
Sence and industry have fallen consi- 
derably behind in some nat all 
technologies of the future. 

there are vleir indications Hrat 
hy iS about to narrow the gap or 
Hen overtake in Sone tires, 

Technological successes in such fields 
38 electronic dati processing, videotexl 
dnd industrial robols speak for them- 
Seles, 

Ability lo improve conventional pra- 

and market them is ils important 
û progress in some technulogies of the 
lure when it comes tO iissessing Ger- 
Tany's compelitivenens. 

8 of the mos! remurkuble exnmples 

if the renaissance of the textile in- 

Sly. It was pronounced dead years 
t0 but has risen from the ashes to he- 
ûme an export hit. 

hanks to lhe most up-to-date techno- 

€s and processes, u branch of indus- 

ich was said to have no future in 


He suid that only 30,000 o *f| 
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ıhe children even though we htt 
addınit that their life in Germany xı; 
certiinly hve had its problemş, 

“Many people are fed UP." shy; 
young Turk. He poinis to Faclory ig 
with their anti-Turkish graffiti ang 
endless inti-Turkish jokes told atu 

“Have you ever scen how 4 sali: 
reticls when faced with a big Turki 
family oul shopping?” 

This is Ul pûrl and parcel of iii 
a cily wilh more than 40,000 Turks, 0, 
school has also had its share of uy, 
BrafMîli -— and they aren't written |, 
children. 7 

But there ure also other expert 
School ind block parties with shi 
bah and Turkish bread, sweets drip 
with honey and girls in their colo! 
harem trousers ind waistcoats, 

Or lake i day last summer, a Sunk, 
The backyards of the “Turkish blot 
Hüûttenheim rang .wilh the noise g| 
playing children. The garbage cans sa 
overflowing. Women crouched on Hl 
ground, knitting, crocheting and gos! 
ing. Laundry [Tutlered from end tot 
aııd shecpskins hung out of open sit) 
dows. Jn the midst of the playing di 
dren ù group of men played cards. 

“Ögretmen, Ögretmen!" (teacher 
cher) (he children culled to me, gtabhi 
my hand and dragging me bk 
women. 

I admired their handiwork and 1ê 
much sign language ind the [ew 
we knew of cach other's languag ¥ 
manitgacd a little chat. I hand a feeling 
being for away in some holiday spa. 

Only it few blocks further along, kîl 
wila i smal} whitewinlıed German lor! 
the lawn imıl hedge manicured, oat) 
in orderly ranks. a small German fi 
pediulled her tricycle buch und fori 
ulone, Hannelore Shalt 

{De Zeit, 1û Febmay™ 


A sludly hy the friedrich Ebert far 
dation, diso cumımissioned hy ht 
mann, shows that it is above all Ti 1 
men who ire against heir women 
king. 

According lo this study, 72 perl 
Narlh Rhine-Westphalia's 33,600 
women have juhs, compared wi 
than 61 per cent of Turkish women. 1 

Foreign women hesitate lo l*) 
vantage of the many opportuni’ 
join conversation groups, COUN 
other recreational activities afft 
the municipalities and private 0F 
tions. 

Most who do seize this a 
overcome their isolation have ®’ 
Germany for more than five J5 
are as Farthmann put it, “rath 
gressive." ا‎ 

The Cologne instilute estimsl® 
number of women who take f" 
these activities at 17,000 {only BF 
cent of the 573,400 foreign wont 
North Rhine-Westphalid). 

Even so, Farthmann spoke of f" 5 
couraging trend" in view of the 
two-thirds of the interested 
Turkish. 


Sewing courses are the Tiel 


of the 725 courses reviewed 


logne team. They account for 251" f 


of the participants. 
Farthmann said il was 4 ا‎ 
misunderstanding” to assuUmf . 


financial incentives for repal f. 


vided by the Bonn governme', ıl 
even begin to solve the foreign 
lems. 


million foreigners in Germany '. 

gible and that only 3,200 3P1 

had been approved so far. 
(Oeneral-Anzeiger Honn, 2 
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WM MINORITY GROUPS 


A teacher reflects as homeward-bound 
Turkish children depopulate a school 


What sort of a receplion will there he 


‘once they are no longer the rich visiting 


relatives from Germany but possible 
competitors on the job market? 

A Turkish father who has lived in 
Germany for 19 years told me he would 
like to stay. He, his children and eyeıı 
his wife have been happy in Germany, 
he says. 

But looming unemployment in Ger- 
many and the fear of missing some boat 
in Turkey have prompted him to return 
after all. 

The trek is on, and nobody wants to 
be left alone in an empty apartment 
house. 
°` “It's a pity," say some fathers on hav- 
ing to say goodbye, 

A Turkish colleague put into words 
what many of these peoplè feel: “When 
we're in Germany we're homesick for 
Turkey. And when we're in Turkey we're 
homesick for Germany." The word she 
used was actually “homesick, 

The Germans in Hüûttenheim are also 
beginning to think. Many will feel the 
pinch of 4,000 people leaving within 
four weeks: The Turkish doctor will feel 
il. So will the service station, the pub 
and the grocer. 

Landlords ’ are already considering 
tearing down buildings because of ihe 
cost of renovating. 

Teachers and parents exchange ad- 
dresses und we promise to visit Turkey. 
We worry about the uncertain future ol 


` Foreign women worst hit by 
isolation, says report 


ture permits them —~ often fails because 
of both languagè problems and foreign 
women whose life is entirely centred on 
the husband the report says. 

An added strain is caused by the ex- 
cessive expectations’ their families pin 
on their stay in Germany. 

The cost of living is high and-eats up 
most of the husband's pay. Savings for a 
future in the home country mostly fall 
short of target, 

Farthmann: “The people know what 
their earnings are but they underesli- 
mate their spending." 

Working women have to cope with 
‘the heavy dial burden of a job plus 
Tunning the entire household unaided, 

The children of foreignêrs often make 

their mothers feel inferior: “Their better 


0 knowledge .of German arid higher edu- 
1 cation make many children look down 
. On their often uneducated mothers. The 


children feel superior and frequently be- 
come overbearing." . :",. 

About 1.4 million (30 per cent) of 
Germany's 4.5 milliori foreigners Jive in 
North Rhine-Westphalia, the nation's 
mast populous and industrialised slate; 
45 per cent of them. (573,400) are 
women. م‎ 

The 136,000 Turkish womên ‘arê the 


‘largest foreign female group, followed 
by Yugaslavs and Gree 2 


left in the lurch until special courses 
were offered and suitable books provid- 
ed. 

We wanted to integrate the Turks, But 
the illusions gave way to realism. 

Both us and the Turkish families have 
learned a great deal from each other. 

Perhaps it is the problems of those 
firsl years that now make it so hard for 
us to part from “our" Turks. 

For the children, thë few years they 
spent in Germany will be just another 
mosaic stone in their lives: They are look- 
ing forward to lhe change.’ ' 

Nebahat will see her grandparents, 
whom she knows only from photo- 
graphs, for the first time. Mehmet looks 
forward to having a cat. 

The older girls have some  reserva- 
tions, “I would have liked to have fin- 
ished school here," says Fatima, who 
started in secondary school this year. 

1 cannol help thinking of beautiful 
Tûlay, the intelligent and pretty Dilek 
and the lively Yasmin. What awaits 
them? A too-early marriage, children? 

Will these bright girls with their en- 
gerness lo leatn soon turn into fat, worn 
down womeri like most of their mo- 
thers? 

There is not much mêrry anticipation 
among the adults. They are quiet and 
thoughtful, wondering how long all that 
money will really last once it has to 
stretch beyond the imimediate family to 
provide for a horde of relations, 


Forign women in Germany find it 
harder than men to copëè with an 
alien country, 

They are less able to integrate atid feel 
more isolated. 

And, says a study by Cologne Univer. 
sity's Institute for Social Psychology, the 
foreign woman's Immediate family is a 
hindrance rather than a help. 

The report, released by North Rhine- 
Westphalia's Social Affairs Minister, 
Frledhelm Farthmann, says Turkish 
women are worst hit by the. isolation in 
an alien industrial society, . . 

The confrontation with strange values 
can make them so insecure that “they 
give in to resignation and withdraw." 

Contacts with Germans — in the rare 
cases where the patriarchal family struc- 


medium-range missile talks... 
Herr Wörner said tfi West's strategic 
:reljance on early sé of nuclear Weapons 


would be returning to bath'Start and the 


must be reduced as fat as possible. The 
use of modern technologies offered’ a 
Partioularly realistic prospéct of .heigh. 


‘tening the. conventiùnal combat strength’ 
of Western armed forces more effective. 
,ÎY (including costreffectiveness). 
. The Bonn governmênt saw no alterna- 
Live to the flexiblé response strategy. An 
end to the .cûnvéntipnal imbalance ih 
Europe was' called -for; it was the real 
danger that faced Western Europe, 
ا م‎ ` dpa 


' ° ` (Nordwest Zeltung, 13 Fébruiry’1984) 


Mannesmann, the huge heavy engineering 
firm, is cutting back its payroll. Many 
Turks have accepted cash severance terms 
and are returning to Turkey. Hannelore 
Sehulte, a (teacher at a school in 
Duisburg-Hiittenheim where 80 per cent 
of the pupils are Turkish, here describes 
for Die Zeit her feelings as the children 
leave the’ school in droves (o go back to 
Turkey with thelr parents. 


y the end of the school year there 

will be no more than six or seven 
children left in several classes at my 
elementary school in Duisburg-Htten- 
heim. : 

The reason: Turkish children are re- 
turning with their parents to Turkey: the 
exodus has begun in this part of the city, 
where whole blocks have been occupied 
for years by Turks. 

Windows have béen stripped of their 
cuirtains. Outside there are piles of crates 
and cartons waiting to be taken awaj, 

‘Duisburg dêpartment stores keep de- 
livering goods that will be taken back to 
Turkey: washing machines, TY and vi- 
deo sets and complete living röom 
suite, 

Most people livirig here work for the 
Mannesmann company which has been 
reducing İts payroll for months. 

Nobody 'is to be fired: Generous sev- 
erance piyments are offered. 

There has been talk among both Turks 
and Germans of huge ‘sums, which has 
fuelled the anti-Turkish sentiments of 
many German workers. 

Our school, with its 80 per cent Tur- 


‘kish enrolment, was unperlurbed when 


the situation arose. کچ‎ 

We .expected no problems when the 
company presented its proposals and of- 
fered to talk things out with the Turkish 
workers. 

Then the persorinel department ex pec- 
ted that some 300 Turks would accépt 
the offer and go home. But more than 
900 have, E : 

We: teachers are busy makîng out 
transfer certificates and thinking of the 
mid-1970s when so many Turks ‘arrived 
that it became a topic of national digcus- 
sion: . ر‎ . 

We felt like educational pioneers be- 
cause none of us were trained to-teach 
German ùs a foreign language... < 

There was'no teaching material for 
this target group and none of us knew 
anything about  the- Turkish: language 
structure. The children’s mentality was 
strange to. us, and the parents" attitude 
towards the school was aloof. 

Those were tough years. And we felt 


„ : Continued from page 4 . 
range of arms control and arms limita- 
tion," he said. e: EÊ 

He criticised the Europeans .for not 
doing enough to defend themselves. 
Further jncreases in the US contribution 
to Nato defences would only be possible 
“if efforts cai be seen to be coming 
from both sides," E 

Edward Rowny, the chief US delegate 
at the Start talks in Geneva, sounded anı 
optimistic note on the continuatidn of 
missile talks with the Russians; 

‘The Bonn government's disarmament 
delegate, Friedrich Ruth, saw the Soviet 
return to the Viènna troop cut talks on 
16 March as a further sign that Moscow 
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ground toa Toyota again last year (Nissan 
now only account for 28 per cent of do- 
mestic car sales) the company hopes the 
Santana will be a promising addition to 
the Nissan range. 

Nissan are also keen to develop und 
improve quality and show ready interest 
in Volkswagen know-how. 1 

The Santana, for instance, is the first 
car made in Japan with a plastic fuel 
tank —~ an idea on which Nissan and 
other manufacturers have been working 
for some time. dpu.vwd 

(Munnheimer Morgen, 8 February 1984) 


would have to conclude a mote fur- 
reaching licence agreement. 

There is also a Comecon agreement 
on the division of labour in the motor 
industry the exact details of which are 
not known in the West, But it is redson- 
able to assume that the GDR cannot go 
ahead and manufacture ù new fiınge of 
private cars without first coming 10 
lernıs with its Comecon puarlners. 

Vulkswugen have heen issured that 
the Bonn government will sinnd surety 
in respect of' lhe engie works that is lo 
be shipped to the GDR, 

A spokesmutn for the company lias 
said he sees no detrimental effect of the 
contrnct on the job situation al VW. 

There might merely be ù slight inıpra- 
vement in capacity utilisation at Volks- 
wagen's Salzgitler works. 

Would VW's West German suppliers 
be affected in any way? That, he said, 
could only be judged once details of the 
contract were available. 

A number of suppliers are worried 
that their business with Volkswagen will 
be hit by the deal with the GDR. Feats 
of this kind have been voiced by the 
foundry industry, far instance. 

Otherwise VW's business with the 
GDR has not been too exciting in recent 
years, which is hardly surprising given 
how short East’ Berlin is of hard cur 
rency. 1 

Volkswagen's lası major deal with ihe 
East Germans was in 1977 when 10,000 
VW Rabbits were supplied and sold in a 
matter of days al 10,000 GDR marks 
each... 2 


The ODR sold them on the basis of a 
nomînal exchange rate of par (for opli- 
cal and ideological reasons), although in 
terms of purchasing. power ‘a Western 
deutschemark oughı to have been worth 
at least three GDR marks.’ 

Rabbit owners in the GDR say the car 
has given sterling servite, which iş pro- 
bably one of the reasons why. the GDR 
décided ia favour of doing business with 


.Nolkswagen again rather than forcign 


bidders such as Renault and Mazda. 
(Handelsblart, 10 February 1454) 
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Where Volkswagens 
are bullt 


Yanase. Lust year the figure was down 
10 13,000. 

The Santana, profits from the sales of 
which will largely go to Nissan, will, it is 
hoped, send sales figures up again and 
boost sales of VW models imported 
from Germany. 

Nissan expect tı twofold benefit from 
the joint project: ù sales boost and addi- 
tion to their domestic range, and ù quali- 
ty boost plus access t0 German know- 
how. 

Nissan president Takushi Ishihara has 
told the Press that after having losl 


VW in huge vans-for-engines 
deal with East Berlin 


worth about DM600m. IC it is signed this 
summer 1 first instalment of 2,000 VW 
vıns could be shipped to the GDR Ialer 
this year. 

would be followed by shipments of’ 
2,300 Volkswagen transporters i yeur 
from 1988 lo 1993, or nearly 14,000 
more, 


Last year VW bovsted (transporter 
silles in the Federal Republic from 
55,700 to 69,200, an increase of 24 per 
cent after a parliculurly poor 1|982. 

The GDR contrncl would definitely 
improve output at the Hanover works 
where VW vans are manufactured. Jobs 
have been axed there for years, and 
workers have repealedly been put on 
short shifts, . 

In return lhe GDR. is lo supply 
100,000 VW engines (engines only, with 
no exirus such as radiator, starter, y= 
namo and so on). 


They will be manufactured on an as- 
sembly line that is to be dismanlled in 
Hanover and re-erected somewhere in 
the GDR. 

As the assembly line's capacity is well 
ovér 100,000 a year the GDR will be 
able to manufacture 1.05-litre and Š55hp 
1.3-litre VW engines (the engine of the 
basic Pola version and an optional Polo 
and Rabbit engine respectively) for its 
own use. 

Experis feel these engines ‘could at, 
best be put under the bonnet of the 
Wartburg, but not under that of the Trac 
bant,. which currently houses a 26hp 
two-stroke engine. . و‎ 

The Trabant would have an engine far 
too powerful for its body if it were to be 
filed out with VW engines manufactur- 
ed under licence. ٠ E 

If the GDR were to have any inlen-.. 
tion of exporting GDR-made YW engi: 
nes or cars fitted out with VW engines it 
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But Christian Ibiuch doubis that thy 
East Gerınitn exparlers will stick to fiir 
competition rules. 

The GDR sold 3,464 pianos inly 
Germany in 1982 compared with 4 
the year befure. A total of 27000 pian 
were sould in West Germany in l4] 
down from 14,000 4 yeur earlier, 

Christian warns itgiinst buying « 
cond hand piiuos imporled from Bi 
tain. 

These instruments, niostly abou! (i 
years old, sell for M2, 50U to DM3 
Bul they ire totally worthless becaw 
they cin no longer be tuned. Says lag: 
“They are it only lor the serap heap" 

Despite the decline in the past coup 
af years, Ibuch is citutiously optimbie 
about the future of Germany's piano 
dustry. 

His prices were raised 3.5 to 4p 
cent at the beginning of the year, lx 
year, lhere was no scope for price 
Credses. 

Christian now witnts to devote him 
more lo the foreign business, He bas u 
problems with foreign languages at 
mentalities; he knows his custome 
well ds he knows his contpelitors; aw 
he is well aware that “the market hs 
be captured inew dily alter day." 


gı MOTORING 


Volkswagens roll off the 
Nissan assembly line 


ine Wolfsburg engineers hve spent 
over Iwo years helping Nissun lo 
prepare for thre manufacture of the first 
tolkswagen in Japan. 

At present only #0 to OU a day run 

qffthe same assembly line as the Nissan 
Sınny at the company's modern Zama 
sorks. 
In details that extend iıs far as the in- 
mwior fittings the Japanese Santanas are 
te spitting image of the model made in 
Germany. : 

Views differed for & while in Wolfs- 
lrg and Tokyo on whether the Santa- 
ns manufactured under licence were to 
kcarbon copies ofthe German Santana 
orto be given a Japanese look. 


The differences of opinion were one 
raon why the first VW made in Japan 
sı unveiled four months behind sehe- 

Elis sights are now set on the diflil i e ECORMElarpEsl BPR EF 
American markvt, ‘We want to plug 
hole nude in 1982 3 by Ihe drop insas Volkswagen steudfistly resisted af- 
to France {down 45 per cent) and luy | kmpls bY E to cuter lor Ju- 

38 per cent). panese motorists’ keen interest in d 
e E ten lo IS pit dashboard bristling with impressive but 
ınakers who produce same 17000| ous lumps und switches. 
struments u year. The world outputise} Evên such minor chilnğgves were vel0- 
timated at 850,000, Japan account ft. Sananas made in Japan were not 
300,000, Korein For 130,000 ind Ew} going lo have dushboards thal resenm- 
for 50.000. ed airliner cockpits. 

A comparison: Some IRO patel] YY were determined not to Jet the 
yenur were suld in pre-World War lj lo be diluted by product modilîea- 
many. Present sales ire 27,000. ns, They also supplied Nissan's ad 

ising minagers with u powerful sutles 
pan: German Quality with the Bou- 
Rof the Romantic Ro:ul. 
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Sixth generation of Ibachs takes 
pianos out to the world 


nce a yeur, Christian lbach, 44, 

heads west to sell pianos, His four- 
week ırip usually takes him te Britain 
and from there to the USA, New Zea- 
land, Austrilia, Japan, Korea, Thailand 
and Singapore. 

A medium-sized company like the 
Ibach factory in Schwelm needs such 
personal conlacis with the customers to 
sell its product. What matters is to nake 
the customer understand that what he 
gets Tor his money iş a top qunlity in- 
strument. 

Christian Ibach, who heads the com- 
pany together with his brother Ralf, 42, 
— they are the sixth generation of [bach 
piano makers — told FHandelsblatt that 
1 his company does not attempt to sell 
` through price concessions. Nor does he 
' let dealers have his instruments on a sale 
or return basis. ر‎ 

Competition is stiff, and only top qua- 
lity offers a chance of survival. As an 
Ibach brochure puts it: “Quality is the 
result of experience and craftsmanship, 
: science and technology.’ used to be a 50 per cent Ibach subsidia- 
8 Christian lbach has plenty of expe- ry 
rience — not only in foreign sales (he 
spent years in South Africa) but also in 
manufacturing and retailing. The cOm- 
pany alsè has its own music shops. 

Sales promotlon includes inviting dea- 
lers lo South Africa to inspect the Piano 
Manufacturers of South Africa. Pty. 


chance of making an impact in û part of 
the murket with “volume sales." 

The de luxe versions of compurable 
Jupanese models that sell well now cost 
the equivalenl or between DM 20,000 
and DM 27,000. 1 

Nissin have deliberalely kept within 
this range. The 10 Santana versions, star- 
ting with the 1.8-litre Santana Li, which 
comes with air conditioning and radio 
“ûs standard fîttings, sell for between 
DM! 23,000 and DM 29,000. 

Longer runs and the projected reduc- 
tion in the percentage of German-made 
parts (currently about 30 per cenl, in- 
cluding engine, gearbox and steering) 
could cut costs further. 1 

VW-Audi still account for the lion's 
share, roughly 40 per cent, of lhe modest 
and of late declining market for impor- 
ted cars in Japan. 

List yeur only 35,000 imporled cars 
were sold. Bul BMW Japan Corp.. are 
growing Taster, wilh u growth rate last 
yuitr of 30 per cent, 

„In 1978 Volkswagen sold 20,000 pri- 
Vate cars in Jitpûn via their sole importer 


: : : ی ار س ی 
On song. Plano tuner gets the note just right,‏ 


{Phalo: Ibacl) 


South Korean pianos are cheap, cost: 
ing between DM4,800 and DM5,500. 

Both the Wuppertal music shop urd 
the company as a whole are described 
by Christian Ibach as “rather success- 
ful." 

But success does not tome of its own 
accord. It calls for ever new ideas ind 
Plexibilily. 

Ibach now contemplates huving his 
instruments for the Easl Asian markets 
made under licence in South Koren un- 
der the very nose of the Japunecse. 

Only a couple of years ngO, all Wis 
well wilh Germany's piano industry, he 
says. 

Between 1975 and 1981, output and 
sales rose by 20 per cent. 

` But piano buyers — mostly middle 
class people — have hecome thriftier 
and it has become hard to make them 
spend between DM9,000 and DM 12,000 
for a good instrument. Ibach attributes 
this to the advent of video. 

The high cost of a lop rate German 
instrument’ gave foreign suppliers a 
chance to gain a foothold on the Ger- 
man market. The cheap products come 
from Japaii, Kored and Finland, East 
German pianos’ sold under the label 
"German quality product” can be had 
for a littlè as DM3,000. 

When the West German instrument 
makérs charged their GDR counler- 
parts with dumping, the East Germans 
promised to mend their ways. 


A sweeter note 
than last year 


Mz; exhibitors at the International 
Y & Muscial Instruments Fair earlier 
this year were satisfied — particularly 
foreign instrument makers, 
* The general feeling was that it was an 
, împrovement on last year, 
ı Demand was particularly good for or- 
¦ chestra electronics and electronic key- 
; board instruments. Music publishers 
1 of wind instiuments also did 
we PL : ک9‎ . 
There were 48,000 visitoڊ‎ 
more than last year, : -. . IEE 


'" {Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitun 
fOr Deutschland, 9 February 1984) 


The company’s Wuppertal music shop 
handles imports —,.and not only from 
South Africa, But these imported pianos 
are not sold under the [bach name. 

Unlike the South African instruments, 
those imporled from South Korea are 
made withoul the benefit of [bach's 
know-how: 


ulkswagen hive agreed wilh the 
GDR to supply VW vans and other 
8 ا‎ vehicles fo East Germany in return Tor 
ا‎ E VW engines manufactured under licehce 
ah ا‎ : German ji dTGermany, on un assembly line supplied hy the 
e big decline in the Ger 2% West German company. 
industry slarled in the late 1920s f Noone is saying how narrow Nissan 


If the agreement goes hedd as plan- 
there are sad tû have been بن و‎ profil nrgins. Harry Bausch, qed it will be the second major deal 
manufacturers. They have dwin les director of VW Asis Ltd, set up in between Vulkswingen andl the GDR, In 

0RO ast year, feels retiil prices are in 


boul 4 dozen. 4 1977 10,000 VW Rabbits were sold .lo 
Only those managed to survive PPI wilh the market. Eust Germilny. : 


ralionalised their proxluction in Mt He reckons the Santana stands ù fiir The contrmmelt ùs envisaged will be 
IL wus not until the beginning of . 
1950s that Adolf bach (today 
of the adviory hourd of Rud. Wf: 
Sohn Pianolartetabhrik GmbH) ref: 
production. World War II hud destê) 
the old Factory dows to the harê 5 
In 1983 siles stood at about DAP 
(1979: DM 12n). 
Exports uceounted for 46 PF j. 
with A steep rike in sales to n0 
pean countries. ا‎ 


Meteorological stations Decline in 18208 


all over the world 


supplied the dalaarranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these riew reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
e of thunderstorms. 

‘These figures compiled aver the years aré invaluable both for plénning journeys - 

to distanl countries and for scientific research, 
Rasic facls and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 

lables. The emphasis is on the country's paturdl statistics, on cliriate, 

populalion, trade’and transport. 


The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable far daily use in 
2 commerce, industry and the travel trade. ج‎ 


The company’s work fo 
makes five uprights and 1.2 
day. . f 

Skilled workers are sill hard tof, ر‎ 
took bach more than six nonlhs®" § 
ad tuner and vaicer. 1 

The company was founded inl f : 
Johannes Adolph Ibach under ME - 
of Adolph Ibach & Sohn. Tj. : 
ranks among the few piano Mê 

' world repute. 

The company history is لاوم‎ 

` history of modern piano making. 


“What we do today is 2 ,y FN Pint-sized model unveiled : 


production with lots of indi 8 1 
says Christian Ibach. 5 VW compact runabout, here unvelled in prototype at the Volkswagen re- 
At the Frankfurt Musical Inî" j hy $ênirs in Wolfsburg, Is only 3,13 metres (10ft 3in) long, The Student is 62cm, 
Fair (the world’s biggest) ® : ا‎ 20 Inches, shorter than the Polo, it Is a two-door model with two make- 
math, lbach came up with 2 "jl af the rear that can be separately reclined to Increase luggage space, 
of. stall to make i easier for Pj de 813 are high performance, low consumption and low-cost manufacture. 
customers tO judge the sound of i Was avalfable in prototype In spring 1982 but not shown at last year's 
struments. Ginter Rit, , ` OOr show, where a similar Opel model areated a sensation, 
2 ıWesıdeutsche Allgemeine, 4 February 924/ Photo: Valkswagenwerk) 


` Four volumes are available: 
North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.801 
Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 
Afrlea, 130 pp, DM 19.8; . 
Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 ` 
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` Look it up in Brockhaus 
F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


‘Handelsblan, 3 Fe™™# 


i i Lid, Wellington, Cape Province, which 


The late Manês 
Sperber, an 
irksome moralist 


anès Sperber died in Paris earlier 

this month of a severe heart di- 
sease that prevented him from personal- 
ly accepting the Peace Prize of the Ger- 
man Book Trade last October. 

His address at the award ceremony in 
‘Frankfurt's St Paul's Church, read by 
the French publicist Alfred Grosser, 
once more presented him as a brilliantly 
analysing chronicler of our era and an 
irksome moralist out of deep humanity. 

AlÎ his literary works have autobio- 
graphic traits and, like his own life, they 
exemplify the trials and tribulations of 
intellectuals in this century. 

The son of ar Austrian rabbi was only 
ten when he first became a refugee. The 
Nazis deported him in 1933, He reached 
his Paris destination via Switzerland and 
Yugoslavia, a man whose passport was 
French bul whose ‘home was in the 
German language. 

` Hermann Kesten said about the novel- 

ist and essayist: “No German writer of 
our century has more aptly described 
political destinies." 

Manês Sperber remained sensitive to 
ideological involvement und errors 
throughout his life, 

His own experience was thal of un 
idealistic pacifist and Marxist who 
broke with Communism during the Sta- 
linist show trials to become the "politi- 
cal conscience” of coming generations. 

Europe can save itself if it remains 
faithful to itself, he said, : 

The fact thal he gave intensive peice 
research priority over unti-nuclear pro- 
tests ntet with resentment after his ad- 
«iress read at the award ceremony. 

The third volume of Manês Sperber's 
dutobiography is enlitled Bis min nir 
Scherben tuf die Augen legt (Until thoy 
put Pennies on my Eyes), 

We should pick up the pennies and 
read what's underneath, 

(Allgemeine Zellung Mainz, 7 February 1984) 


Towards the end of his life, he had 
collected and interpreted 2,260 "winged 
words." 


His work was translaled into mast Eu- 
ropean languages, But the literary fame 
never :went to his head, He remsined a 
teacher at the vocational school even af- 
ter being awarded, at age 50, the title 
professor,. a, rare distinction in those 
days, 


The King of Prussia paid tribute to 
him by decorating him with the Order of 
the Red Eagle, the classical Prussian 
award for highly meritorious civil ser- 
vanis, 9 


A severe accident in1877 made him an 
invalid, but he continued his work with 
a colléction of fairytales he had begun 
years earlier, : : 


The small volume, Marchenbronnen, 


.was much hailed at the time though he 


never had the ambition to match the 
Grimm Brothers or the Swabian writer 
and poet Wilhelm Hauff. 


‘When his physical strength waned 
and he found himself unable to continue 
his work, he became despondent. 


Georg Bûchmann died a month after 
his 62nd birthday. Obituaries praised 
him as the man who had laid a corner- 
stone for national education. 

Franz Fegeler 


(Deutsches Allgemelnes Sonntagsblatt, 
12 February 1984) 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


ااه ج و س ی ا 


Frledrlch Schlelermacher... preacher 
and accuser (Photo: Historia) 
unforgotten both in theological circles 
and among philosphers. ا‎ 

His Plato translation remains one of 
his lasting works. And even the olassical 
scholar Nietzsche — a dyed-in-the-wool 
Schleiermacher foe — used them. 

These translations that werê’ made 
under the influence of Schlegel greatly 
facilitated and promoted interest in Pla- 
to's work among German spehkers wi- 
thout a classical education. 

In the last years of his life, Schleier- 
macher increasingly devoted himself to 
text interpretations ' and hermeneutics, 
the study of the methodological princi- 
ples of interpretation and explanation. 

In fact, his differentiation between the 
comparative and divinatory methods 
made him the virtual father of herme- 
neutics. 

For Schleiermacher, the comparutive 
method was based on formal compari- 
sons of vurious authors while he iriter- 
preled divinatory as the “divined" uni- 
queness of a work. 

Wilhelın Dilthey (and later Gadamer) 
adopled and perfected his method, fns- 
cinated by lıis intention to “understand 
an author belter than he could under- 
stand himself." Bernd Kissling 

(Frankfunler Neue Presse, 11 February 1984) 


Georg Büchmann: winged words, 
proverbs and quotes 


gel's dialectics and art of debate, while 
he was at university. 

It was almost inevitable that, while 
teaching at a Brandenburg secondary 
school and later at a vocational school 
in Berlin, Bûchmann should have devot- 
ed himself to exact translations of quo- 
tations from’ foreign lilerature and re- 
search into the origins of German 'pro- 
verbs, . : 1 : 

He went about his work with scientific 
accuracy and became a member of the 
prestigious Berlin Society for the Study 
of Modern Languages and Literature. 

After almost 20 years of research, he 
published a 220-page volume with 750 
interpretations of quotations and pro- 
verbs in 1863. : 

He himself referred to the work as 
“winged. words," meaning words that 
come easily and and have an instant irn- 
pact on the listener. 

The book was an instant best-seller 
with ever new revised editions. Even- 
tualiy, it became a must for every middle 
class home. 

Bûchmann’s name soon became: a 
household word for German literary 
quotations. Many tried to imitate him, 
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gı LITERATURE/PHILOSOPHY 


Schleiermacherf’s mission: to 
show up the cant in Kant 


he world was already under tlhe 
spell of Immanuel Kant when Frie- 
dich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher be- 
pn his writing career in the late 18th 
antury. Kant had effectively attacked 
waventional netaphysics. 
Theologian and philosopher 


This is clearly evidenced in the title of 
his first major work “On Religion: 
Speeches to its Cultured Despisers"” 
(1799). 

Although his views changed and ex- 
panded in many ways, he always re- 
mained faithful to the style of this work, 
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colour preferences 
from his Amsterdam 
days onward, heigh- 

tening contrast by 
using pure colours, 
combining hot and 8 
cold colours and 

stressing light and 
shade by means of 
brighter colour. In 
his early work 
Beckmann had fore- 
seen coming catas- 
trophes. His urban 
landscapes ‘in the 
1920s with their 
empty rows of hou- 


its ideas and its tane: While the line of 
argument was in keeping with the phi- 
losophy of the time and its striving to 
probe the depths, the tone was that of û 
preacher and, at times, accuser. 

As opposed to the German Idealism 
which knew no worse sin that to lag be- 
hind Kant, Schleichermacher tried to ga- 
ther the fragmented bits of traditional 
philoşophy and put them together again. 

He refused to accept the drifting apart 
of religion, art and science. 

In his “Speeches on Religion" he 
wrote: “Therefore you.will find those 
who have knowledge to be pious as well. 
And when you come across science wi- 
thout religion you can be certain that it 
is grafted or acquired; or else it is dege- 
nerate or perhaps the kind of empty pre- 
tence that is no knowledge but serves 
anly personal needs." 

Taking the future course of philoso- 
‘phy as a yardstick, Schleichermacher’s 
restoration drive wus a failure. 

Not so his work as a theologian where 
he had great influence, primarily on Pro- 
testantism. 

Even though he suid “ihe Church is ia 
prison every (ruly educaled person must 


ghleiermacher’s workş were an attack 
om. the Irends (triggered by Kant. 
Shleiermacher, who died 150 years ago, 
«l2 February 1834, wanted, as Nietz- 
she put it, to “work towards the preser- 
mlion of religion and theology." 

Bom in 1768, the son of a Silesian 
ÎÎ aut preacher, Schleiermacher soon be- 
Î ame aware of the spiritual milieu that 
arounded him. 

' To counter the “Kantian irritation,” 
ÎÎ khad to address the “victims of Kant’s 
citiques, the educated class." 


ses and threatening 
walls anticipated 
changes and the di- 
sastrous air raids of 
the Second World 
War. Beckmann de- 
picted ` viclims and 
hangmen, suffering, 
tired and blind peo- 
ple, rampant, a 4 : 

imal figures an 
butchers of men î 3 

who eagerly went : ` 


about their gory Max Beckmann's ‘Selbstblldn 
handwork. In nudes ©ANV88. 


ls mit Sektglas' (1818), alts) 
2 (Photo: Cak.) 


he preferred: powerful’ Rubens-like He portrayed himself as vigilant, ail Continued from page 10 
forms expressing strength, energy and out illusions and even brutal, a defizj & conflict of conformution, oppres- 
sensuality. ` rebel against failed creation. n, outrage and freedom. 


Shortly before his death he finished 
ki Argonauts, a strange transformation 
ud recreation .of the Ancient: World 
1 material in a timeless world. 

honour of his birth centenary a col- 
kon of Beckmann’s [920s work is on 
dow in Frankfurt. The cutalogue con- 


„ „j Minformative articles about his intel- 
netsov, Mashkov, Falk or Kuprin nf ual origins. : 

come from the school of Matisse. Hewas influenced by Taoism with its 
Alexandra Exter and Lyubov Pop 


Lentulov, Altman and others teslifîlfr jon about the origins of’ the 


Conflict with his environment is strik- 
ingly shown in his many self-portraits as 
aclown or with a saxophone, in a dinner 
jacket or overcoat or, as in his later 
work, hidden by shadows. 


High points of his work includedil 
new-look triptyches, which wert i 
painted to commission. They depidt 


Continued on page 1f . 


Kandinsky and 


1 ٤ ld, the transmigration of souls and 
fully-fledged cubism. Natalia Gon whith, 
rova for ù while competed with lke 
advanced futurists. 


Tight ağainsl," his “Theological Ency- 
clopacdia” (18l1) and “The Christian 
Faith" (1822) are still read and discuss- 
ed in Protestant Church circles, 

In 1810, he became the first dean of 
the theological faculty of the newly es- 
tablished Berlin University. 


The metaphysicist Schleiermacher is 


Ê He was influenced by Schopenhauer’s 
1 0 gı ® On the influence of instinct and 
Larionov's rayonpism is an ¥) sll His favourite writer was Joun Paul, 
achievement. The cubo-futursl Fish described the movement of the soul 
tings of Malevich mike one Î ier death in the universe. 
whether he may temporarily ا‎ Horst Hartmann 
influenced by Leger (or vice-ve 
"" Most of the artists Gi show (and ا‎ (Allgemeine Zeitung Mainz, II February 1944) 
are ûnly represented by ex 
their early work) can be pigeûr 
more than'one school ofart: 2 
The exhibition outlines a RW} 
tinged development extending fro’ 
bis to constructivism in Western E 
In Moscow and St Petersbur f 


î 


terchange and succession 0 
and counter-currents, experiment 2 for generations of secondary school stu- 
i a ۰ dents in Germany. 

Büûchmann's rapport with language’ al 
school, his erudition and his quick wit 
drew admiration. 

His father was a career non-commis- 
sioned army officer, His family went out 
of its way to enable their ambitious son 
to study philology and archaeology. 


Georg was 23 when he earned his doc- 
torate at Erlangen University with a dis- 
sertation of “The Characteristic Diffe- 
rehces between the German and Slavic 
Languages." 

His love for language research was in- 
tensifîed through his work in Warsaw 
and Paris, first aš a part-time and later 
not e full-time teacher, 

lekman, who died 100 years ago It was in Paris that he was inspiréd to‏ ا ي 
Others were seen again not Month, had not a shred of tolerance write the book that became his life's‏ 
J came to literary quotations and work and soon earned him international‏ 
fame.‏ 2 

France and Britain, where elegant and 
polished. conversation was already es- 
sential among the upper classes, already 
had their collections of literary quota. 
tions-and proverbs. 

Bûchmann became an admirer of He- 


eclécticism to the status of style: 
A truly dynamic personalit! 
Burlyuk şaid(and he could fairly 
to:have béen one himself), cannot 
tisfied with what wé call style 10 
Many artists whose work is O 


don't know what became of 


oted proverb‏ ا 
Altman and Tatlin, were activist’ Ãj™#ould send Georg Büchmann into a‏ 


Cologne. 


i German language, its richness 
‘They ineluded Robert'Falk. 


for him ce, was something: of a 


= ty which; it turned out, was to P People have matched him in en- 
is life. Eo 


. an vocabulary, and his 
(Die welt, 11 Febr™ FS became a permanent companion 


` Paris, there was a lively coexisten*} 


"theories that in many cases ¢ 


` lived on until the mid-20th cen! 


.„qmuch . 4 


` inthe ‘collectton' of Soviet am 
: ` Sêmyonov; which was also exh 
--. The representational arts were in Any. [ a 
case .closely.interlinked with ‘music, the - 


set 


` and Malevich, who reverted to 0% 


him-throughout hi‏ `` ك 
Slevogt, : Liebermann: and Sisley. Kuz-... .;,,‏ 


E | 
`. Russias. 
other revolution 
periodicals and spokesmen for the vas 
rious andiinterlinked artistic sectors. 

But it makes no mention of Kasimir 
Malevich's objectless world of suprema- 
tism, of which he exhibited paintings as 
early as in (|915, and none of Rodchen- 
ko. Tatlin, like Malevich, Popova and 
others, is represented by early work in- 
fluenced by cubism and other isms. 

The Russian art revolution preceded 
the October Revolution by several years. 


It may only have-survived it by a short 
period but it has long held a firm place 


in art history and it is not an unimpor- 


tant one. E 

At the opening of the Cologne exhibi- 
tion, impressive as it is, there „were justi- 
fied complaints about the neglect ` of 
Russian’ art in Germany in çomparison 
with literature and music, n 


Pushkin, Dostoyevsky and Turgeniev . 


are as well-knoin as Tschaikovsky or 
Stravinsky. ‘Why ‘not Russian painters 
too? 


Kandinsky and Malevich expressly i 
emphasised the Russian aspect of their : 


discovery and were convinced that ab- 
stract expressionism and geometrical ab- 
straction had intellectual roots in. old 
Russia. ا‎ 


What was produced in the two dec? 


ades at the turn of the century by means 


of mutual penetration and fertilisation . 


of the Russian heritage and Westéri in- 
fluenced can’ Without. question be 
alongside Rüasiarrliterature, -' 


stage ahd, espêvially;:ballet. * i. 


Painters like Zerûv, Vrubel, Malyavin, - 


Archipov and ‘Korovin’ frank alohgside 


' years 1897 to ‘1917 - 


mM THE ARTS 


Max Beckmann’s demons on 
a metaphysical battlefield 


He was discharged in 1915 after a nêr- 
vous breakdown. 

He then went to Frankfurt, where he 
taught painting at the municipal art col- 
lege from 1925 to 1932. 

Hounded from his job by the Nazis, 
he emigrated to Amsterdam in 1937, 
where he used an old tobacco ware- 
house as a studio. 

In 1947 he accepted a job as a univer- 
sity professor in St Louis. A year later he 
decided to stay in America for good. 

When he died, on 27 December 1950, 
he was working as ù teacher at the 
Brooklyn Art School iri New York. 

He regarded Grünewald, Brueghel 
and van Gogh as his antecedents be- 
cause they had felt reality to be as in- 
exorable and chaotic as he had. 

His attempts to capture things, to 
change proportions, his stark exaggêra- 
tion of forms, surfaces and lines served 
the purpose of revealing the background 
of human tragedy; 2, 

He abhorred sentimentality of any 
kind. Initially he felt form was more im- 
‘portant than coloür, but he attached in- 
creasing importance to colour as a 
means of emphasising the plasticity and 
rounded nature of what he depicted. 

That accounts for the change in his 


hret loners parted company with 

expressionism at an early stage in 
thcir painting careers. They were Oskar 
Kokoschka, Carl Hofer and Max Beck- 
mann. 

Kokoschka returned to the techniques 
of late impressionism. Hofer and Beck- 
mann were realists who developed in the 
direction of Neue Sachlichkeit. 

Hofer preferred harmonious, melan- 
cholic moods. Beckmann, whose birth 
centenary ycar il is, constantly dealt 
with the demons of whit he felt was a 
relentless, self-destructive world. 

The more he sought “to capture the 
likeness of lhe unspeakable things of 
life” the mare keenly he fell a sense of 
shock about life and the more deter- 
ımined he was ta “confine, oppress and 
impose a stranglehold" on the “convul- 
sive monster" of life. 

For Max Beckmann the canvas was a 
metaphysical battlefield, This outlook 
was largely a result of his experiences in 
the First World War, in which he served 
in field ambulance units in East Prussia 
and Flanders. 

He was born in Leipzig on 12 Februa- 
ry 1884. His parents came from Lower 
Saxony. He went to art college in Wei- 
mar in.899. 

The Deutscher Kûnstlerbund accept- 
ed his Badende Mfinner am heer(Men 7? 

Bathing.By the Sen), giving an unknown andinsky is represented by a blue 
young artist an accolade. ¢ horseman at the Cologne exhibition 

He lived in Hermsdorf, Berlin, until of turn-of-the-centuty Russiah painting 
the outbreak of the First World War. He in the Josef Haubrich Gallery. 
began by arguably following .in the lt may be a knight fighting.a dragon, 
footsteps of Lovis Corinth, but during probably St George; and as it is dated 
the war he arrived at formal ideas of his 1915 it came much later than the famous 
own. Munich Blauer Reiter. 

` They included sterétometric features But it iş a very welcome. exhibit at. the 
and mask-like, punched-up figures. Cologne. show, giving a measure of 
` Under the impression of senseless meaning and significance to the exhibi- 
mass death in action Beckmann lost his tion, E 
naive belief in the harmony of creation. ,„ By this time Kandinsky had returned 
ك‎ . _ to Russia. It is a 
backward-looking, 
quasi-romantic, fai- 
ry-tale painting har- 
‘kiifg back tb a 
periûd''in his work 
he might have been 
felt to haye surpas- 
sed. A similar phe- 
nomenon can bé ob- 
servêd in the work 
of Malevich. Tt ison 
«view at’ the exhibi- 
tion of Masterpieces 
of Russian Painting 
:from the End of the 
. 19th. Century to, the 
Beginning of. the 
«20th. All are on loan 
from the. Tretyakov 
Gallery, in Moscow 
and ,. the . Russian 
. Museum in, Lenin 
, grad. The exhibition 
consists of 74 pain, 
tings from a revolu- 
i 


‘contains a detailed 
:"calendar-' of ' the 


1 with ''a ' detailèd 
Lay Baksf's 'Evenlng Meal’ {1902) on show in a turn-of-the- : chronicle of: all 
century collection of Russlan palntings In Cologne, - ` artistic ‘activity, ox 
4 a (Photo: Rheinisches Bildarchiv). hibitions, groups, 
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also stable in sour foods, including soft 
«irinks. This makes for ù long shelf life. 

Bul sweeteners are expensive: 300 
Canderel lablets cost just under DM10, 
compared with DM2.50 for saccharin 
and DM6 [or cyclamate or a blend of 
the lwo substances. 

Market researchers estimate {hat some 
ten million Germans are regular users of 
sweeteners. 

For the German sugar industry this 
means lhat two-thirds of the population 
have remained faithful. 

Though direct per capita sugar con- 
sumption went down from 16 kilos in 
1952 to 10 kilos last year, the drop was 
more than made up for by the food in- 
dustry. Overall sugar sales rose 20 per 
cent in these three decades, 

Statistically, the Germans have stuck 
lo medical recommendations: house- 
holds use slightly more than 28g a day, 
and even with sweetened foodstuffs the 
daily consumption is only 92g. 

Today's sugar consumption is there- 
fore not the only thing ta be blamed for 
civilisation diseases. 

The local sugar industry is more 
threatened by other factors, among them 
ersatz sugar made from maize such as 
isoglucose and similar products. 

Even the Coca Cola Co., Germany's 
biggest sugar buyer, sticks with local su. 
gar. Only one of its 85 decanting plants 
uses one of the new glucose sugar subs- 
titutes on a minor scale. 

Biotechniciaris consider it possible 
that progress in fermentation technology 
will result in new sugar-like or dietary 
sweeteners that could prove competition 
for beet farmers and the chemical indus- 
ry. 

There are, for instance, the socalled 
polysugars which are not metabolised by 
the human body or certain glucoses, i.e. 

sugar with a differen molecular struc- 
ture. 

Though they cun be found in nalure, 
only few micro-organisms are capable of 
feeding on them and digesting therm. 

But it is likely to take !5 to 20 years to' 
develop these products given today’s 
stale of biotechnology. 

Arno NOldechen 
t Die Welt, 11 Febrırary 1984} 
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Sweet and sour: two new artificial 


sweeteners join fray agai 


nst sugar 


50mg and 200mg per kilo of body 
weight. 

Daily aspariame intakes of 20mg to 
40mg are therefore regarded as safe, 

Considering a sweetening power 
about 180 to 200 times that of sugar, the 
consumer can “save” between 280g and 
560g of sugar — a huge quantity unlike- 
ly to be consumed by anybody. 

But this shows the amount of calories 
that can be saved by dieters or diabetics. 

An average person weighing 70 kilos 
may consume up to 630mg of Hoechst’s 
acesulfam a day. This equals 70g to 100g 
of sugar, a quantity recommended by 
the World Health Organisation, By 
comparison, 175mg of saccharin or 
285mg of cyclamate have been ruled 
admissible for people of that weight, 

Naturally, the manufacturers of the 
two new sweeteners hope to replace sac- 
charin and cyclamate. 

Their drive benefits from the fact that 
both these sweeteners have repeatedly 
come under fire as potentially carcino- 
genous in the past two decades. 

But the laboratory tests with rats used 
unrealistically high doses, says Professor 
Dieter Schmahl, of the Heidelberg Can- 
cer Resêarch institute. 

His ‘own, tests have vindicated both 
saccharin and cyclamate, provided the 
intake does not exceed safety levels. 

When provisionully licensing the two 
new sweeleners, Britain at the same lime 
banned the sale of cyclamate. The rea- 
son given wus the better taste quility of 
the new swecteners thul mude cyclamate 
redundant, ا‎ 

Hoechst’s acesulfam has tested ouit so 
well as to be cerinin to becûme formi- 
dable competitior' for Lhe American 
product. It passes through the body 
without being metabolised. 

Moreover, it is so temperature proof 
4s to make it suitable for baking. It is 


Diabetes: radio signals harnessed 
to control insulin dosage 


tists avoided the problems posed by earl- 
ier devices that became inuccurale due 
to impurities. The mentbranes prevent 
this. 

In the clinical tests due to begin in 
about two years, insulin will be given 


.. Conventionally by syringe. 


The sensor.will make it possible to 
keep a constant check on the glucose le- 
vel and eliminate the need for constant 


` blaad checks. 2 


The main target group for the device 
is the 60,000 German diabetics who suf- 
fer from unstable diabetes. 

Their sugar level varies constantly, 
and an unexpected drop below a certain 
point could be fatal: the sensor would 
sound the alarm. . 

Insulin dosage could be completely 
automated by coupling the sensor with 
an insulin pump or an artificial panc- 
reas, the orgûn that produces insulin in a 
healthy person. 

Instead of undergoing blood tests and 
injecting insulin, the diabetic of the fu- 
ture would only have to keep his insulin 
pump supplied. 

In addition, the insulin level could be 
regulated as in healthy people by adjus- 
ting to requirements. 

(Hannoversche Allgemeine, 30 January 1944) 


ERE 2 e 
.iannovetfipeAlljemelne’ 
A foil-covered sensor implanted in the 

chest cavity is likely to help’ dia- 
belics' 'by constantly ' monitoring the 
amount of ğlucose in the blood. 

The deyice could easily, be coupled 
with an insulin pump in order automati-. 
cally to contröl dosages. 

The device was developed by Profes- 
sor Manfred Kessler and the biologist 
Jens Höper of Erlangen-Nuremberg 
University's Institute for Physiology and 
Cardiology. 

Its secret lies in a gold electrode coat- 
ed with three membranes. 

One membrane wards off impurities, 
the other converts blood sugar into hy- 
drogen peroxide which, through the 
third, reaches the gold electrode, where 
it oxidises, 

The resulting changes in electrical 
currents are measured and radioed out 
of the chest cavity. - 

While using the effects of electro- 
chemical oxidation on metal electrodes 
to measure sugar levels, the two scien- 


and fruit juices along with the chocolate 
and sweets industry. 

Sweeteners are also used in toothpas- 
tes, mouthwashes, cosmetics and even 
envelope gum. , 

Searle reseirched and tested the pro- 
duct for IS years at an estimated cost of 
tens of millions of dollars. 

Few other food additives are likely to 
have undergone such thorough tests for 
effects on health, 2 

The industry is as frightened of any- 
thing going wrong as is the consumer, 
Hoechst's test reports on possible health 
hazards fill more than 50 box files. 

Carcinogen and other biological and 
toxicological tests alone cost Hoechst 
well over DM 10m, according to Dr 
Lick, the head of its R & D Department 
in the food sector. The chemical synthe- 
sising process cost another DM 10m to 
develop and the actual production Facili- 
ty is likely to cost hundreds of millions, 
And there is nothing unusual about this 
cost. 

Searle is spending $100m for its pro- 
duction facility in Augusta, Ga., accor- 
ding to the company's vice president, 
Max Downham. 

While Hoechst is still wailing for thé 
green light from the government heallh 
authorities, Searle was given a limited 
licence to sell 7,000 kilos of aspûrlame 
in Germuny by 31 January 1984. Brilgin 
licensed lhe sile last September. 

The two protein components of aspar- 
lame, lhe amino acids phenylalanine 
and aspuraginyl acid, can he found in 
the human metabolism and in miny 
foodstuffs. In the sweetener they occur 
in the form of methyl ester. 

The body metabolises the sweetener 
and turns it into methyl alcohol. 

But ifthe daily intake does nol exceed 
40mg per kilo of body weight, there is 
no danger of methyl alcohol poisoning. 

People who are put on a low phenyla- 
lanine diet for health reasons should 
avoid this type of sweetener or use it 
very sparingly. But this is a minor point 
because relatively few people are affec- 
ted. : 

They are people with a rare genetic 
anomaly known as phenylketonuria. The 
statistical incidence is one in 10,000 
births. 

Some four million people are said to 
suffer from the disorder in the USA. 

But the disease occurs only if both 
parents have this genetic defect. 

The defect is easily diağnosed and 
tests are now routinely made with new- 
born babies, 2 

But even if the disorder is not diagno- 


sed until the child is two ör three years. 


old, it is easily controlled by a low phe- 
nylalanine diet. 

German doctors and consumer asso- 
ciations are pressing for conspicuous 
warnings on Canderel packages or la- 
bels of soft drinks containing the subs- 
tance. A mere notle saying “contains 
phenylalanine” is not enough, they say. 

Some American makers of diet food 
labe! their products more clearly: ‘*Phe- 


nylketonurics: contains phenylalanine," 


With a normal diet, the average daily 
phenylalanine intake ranges between 
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ing as yel in practice, and 


rightly annoyed thal this E J HEALTH 


that isn't to say thal nothing is k: 
done. 
The Environmental Protection 4... 
cy, West Berlin, has Shown êl 
second half of the 1970s @bout i. 
new jobs were created in bids to zz. 
ecological targets, 0 
Conversely, only about TOON; 
were lost on environmental 
such as jobs in factories that Prin, 
asbestos. tır more than 0 a E 

This job-creating pro „| Sugar beet has been gaining impor- 

has tie gained nier 0 uıce for farmers ever since the 
i E factory went into operation in 1802, 
E nomhee RSE EAS n the other side is the chemical in- 

Munich scientist Rainer Nol Lf al, supported by doctors who War 
only recently noted in a report ıı jyinst excessive sugar consumption. 
tually all industries use manuf; Dpite the feud, the past 40 years 
processes in which environment gr) ieshown that both can co-exist profi- 
siderations arise. 

This means that opportunities {yz e production of both sugar and su- 
novation exist nearly everywhere. lr pı substitutes is government regulated. 
is no need for an artificial J EEC has its sugar market regula: 
dubbed Apollo, to tickle the poses: ıs and ihe substitute producers are 


: : gy] ject to strict licensing provisions by 
ion of countless research health authorities. 


Such incentives are not needed yf would be idle (o enter into a dispute 
the economic cycle back into se x which of the sweeteners is more na- 
Change is imminent in any case aa. jW To the ا‎ oul of 3 beet, 2 
accounts no longer balance. ‘rable has to be processed in a refi- 


Manufacturers used only to hj ا‎ 
bear in mind internal expenses, sud ladarificial sweeteners which, under 


. titing food laws, must be marked as 
gp a a 
into forests depleted by nitrous o hy 0 0 is made from 
pollution, were met by the taxpayer. 1 toluene. The process was 

But times have changed now tlté] kewered in 1879 by the US chemist 
mage can be quantified. Clean aii w dni! C E a DOF n Us 
to be available free of charge, The Jstantin Falberg. 


1 about two years ago, saccharin 
of pollution today can be asses}. 2 
terms of either damage to prope iqtlamate, discovered in 1937, were 


health hazards wo most importunl competitors of 
5 . Ap. 
The cost can certainly no long he 
ق‎ markel has now b joined bı 
e 0 0 rae o new breeléni er safi EVO 
principle of ma س‎ a. arle €" 
offender liable is sure to previ tf by the American G.D. Searle Co. 
alvanise offendesf™ SUlfam, developed by the Ger- 
8 Hoechst AG. 


roducers of sugar have been feuding 
with producers of sugar substitutes 


that alone will 


Japunese have shown us hott Aparlame is traded under the name‏ ا 


make a virtue oul of nocessily. tv aderel while acesulfam is sold as 


a matter of hard work and ability, fr 


ly that Japan was first lo face the pj ye discovered by accident, 


tir high taste qualily and the Fact thul 
1o metallic aftertaste could 
j urn them into runaway hits for 
producers, 

hey are likely to benefit from the 
ng health consciousness in the in- 
„world and from the fact that 
n and cyclamate have come un- 
Sispicion of causing cancer and 
Otherside effects, 

sl, Y event, Searle is planning to 
would need amending, and as OWE sales in the ‘US alone by 100 per 
nies are required to submit invFli year to an ahnual $500m in 1986. 
plans by thé end of June any he will be at the expense of 
of an amendment would only FES "", which accounted for about 
firms to postpone any investinenl f j, ® sales in its various forms in 

Most 


sions they may have in mind. 1 
The CDU national executive e ihe Promising buyers are likely 
Manufacturers ‘of soft drinks 


Continued on page 13 


other installalions with a heavy 0 
ofsmoke, . ۸ 
Economic advantages in their 
could only be gained, the 
goes, by delaying measures to OP 
atmospheric pollution. 
This is because existing l€ 


tee Has .set up an environment 
committee, showing how im) = 
feels the issùe is as a political tak Conti 
unued from page 12 
sively. ٤ ~a position to solve them 
‘This point was made by the ck 1 
of the sub-committee, Senator | 
Hassemer of West Berlin, to jo’ 
in Bonn. 
. Environment policy had in 
been no more than marginal. Jt 
come a central policy issue and th 


e of defusing techniques that 

I on the environment the 
o devised new techniques that 
1 gr culties from the start. 

erent approach to the prob- 
û matter of more or less de- 
a. i the result of different 
economic.best. 2 ` ei. 

‘New measures designed to 
imagination, environmental bel 
and investment must gradually lution offender realises 
Place of today's police-state meas, diantage Of grasping the initiative 

That meant, first and foremost f ations are imposed from 


j O10 reason why we must walk 
e. Ig protective face masks 


Heinz Hef Norbert Sturm 
(Dile Welt, 8 Febru (Sddeusehe Zeitung, 4 February 1984) 
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followed up independently and 


logical best as matter-of-courseê 


nomic measurës, .:. : 
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Industrial conservation: a 
lesson from Japan 


conservation, und that has consequen- 
ces. Instead of thinking in terms of new 
ideas industrialists rack their brains to 
prove improvements are impassible, 

It is, of course, a tempting approach, 
especially as it seems to work. When 
more can be gained by persuading the 
government to provide financial incen- 
tives in return’ for progress in environ- 
mental! conservation why should manu- 
ufacturers to make cars that did a 
ahead themselves? 

Local authorities and government 
agencies may allow themselves to be 
convinced that targets are impracticable 
or uneconomic, but not the competition. 

That is why the Japanese, for inst 
tance, are a step ahead of the Germans 
in many sectors, such as smoke gas de- 
sulphuration, whereas others run the 
risk of asphyxiating in their smog. 

A number of German firms are run- 
ning a serious risk of missing out on in- 
novations that may result from envi- 
ronmental conservation measures. 

But there is no reason for resignation. 
More and more companies are coming 
to appreciate the advantages of realign- 
ing production methods by being forc- 
ed to take action on environmental 
frounds. 

Companies shaken by structural crises 
are finding economically meaningful ex- 
tra scope for activity as a result of the 
growing awareness of ecalogical re- 
quirements. 

Higher fuel prices forced motor man- 
ufacturers to make cars that did a 
higher mileage to the gallon, thereby op- 
ening up new markets, 

Change brought about by environ- 
mental considerations today could, in 
much the same way, well postpone the 
limits to growth. 


There may be few signs of this happen- 


` Carrot tactics 
instead 
of the stick 


of reasons, one being that it would re- 
quire substantial extra, administration. 


' . Pollution checks would still need to 


be carried out, merely being joined by 
8Overnment supervision of the market 
transactions and the devaluation pro- 
E ا ا‎ . 
Ministry officials .take a kinder view 
of flexible compenşation arrangements 
by which factory and power station ow- 
ners woyld, for instancê, be allowed to 
decide for themselves whether to com- 
ply with or do better than the prescribed 
emission level, U 
That would mean not every works 
would haye to fulfil the norm as jong as 
ihe overall pollution level was diright. 


. ı Firms would for the first:time be able 


to consider.an arrangement that was the 
least expensive,.Plus or minus from one 
company to another would be offset or 
balanced. E 4 : 
Proposals along these lines form part 
of the new draft regulations on ‘emis- 
sion;. but officials advise against İincor- 
Porating them in the regulations gover- 
ning ‘power: stations, . steel] mills aud 


and ecologists, and recycling has a two- 
fold advantage. 

There are no waste problems; waste is 
reused. What is more, recycling has 
proved so successful! that the cost of in- 
vesting in new technologies is fast re- 
couped. : 

So it isn't an invariable rule that envi- 
ronmentally sound production processes 
must lead to higher retail prices, The 


. Opposite could well be true. 


Cost estimates may still indicate in 
many cases that an ecological approach 
is more expensive, but that could well be 
due to the way in which environmental 
conservation is formulated in this coun- 
try. 

Whenever a certain toxin is to be 
filtered out of some emission or other it 
is usually the industry which produces 
the offending substances that wields its 
know-how to [ay down the extent to 
which limits are feasible, 

The level of technological develop- 
ment is the yardstick of environmental 


year but it has still to sign the non-pro- 
liferation treaty, 

Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang gave an 
assurance during his visit to the United 
States that China would not help other 
countries to develop nuclear weapons, 
but the NPT remains unsigned, 

So the Chinese must fear that export 
licences for radioactive waste will not be 
išsued for the time being despite decla- 
rations of intent. 

The aim of storing capitalist waste to 
earn the foreign exchange needed to 
embark on socialist modernisation thus 


. Stands little chance of being achieved. 


The project of China as a nuclear 
waste dump looks like ending right 
there: on the junk heap of history. 

{Frankfurter Rundschau, 13 February 1984) 


hristian Democrats are seeking 


ways of introducing economic mea ` 


sures to promote conservation. The aim 
is to replace police-state methods. 

But civil servants, at least the senior 
ones in the Bonn Interior Ministry who 
are responsible for environmental poli- 
CY, still largely favour the old approach. 

At a special conference this autumn 
the Christian Demacrats plan to discuss 
a “new generation" of «environmental 
policy measures, . . 

Al a Cabinet meeting last June the 
government instructed the Ministries 
concerned to. consider whether and to 
what extent existing atmospheric pollu- 
tion regulations might be accompanied 


: by other measures geared more to free 
market principles, :. - . . 


In particular, they were to consider 
the: possibility of introducing transfer. 
rable emisslon rights as a suitable and 
economic environmental measure. ' .. 

Inter:Ministerial sessions held so far 
have rejected the idea entirely, interest 
ing though it mightbe,. - 4 

The idea is to lay down tolerable .lev- 
els of overall pollution for specific 
toxins, to subdivide the total into units 
and allocate them ‘to. individual compa- 
nies, : 2 
. These emission rights would be auto- 
matically devalued, or reduced, by a cdr- 
tain annual percentage: 

In an interim teport the Interior Minis. 
try rules out this proposal far:a variety 
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Bio uscd to pump waste such 

us yeast and mûlt gruins straight 
down the drain, which upset ecologists, 
Now it is sold as fodder. 

The water heated to 80°C in cooling 
the contents of the hop copper is no 
longer simply poured away either, wast- 
ing so much energy. 

Many breweries now recycle it to heat 
the wort in the first place, thereby cut- 
ting costs. 

Even the chemical industry has gone 
in Tor unaccustomed virtue, using the 
chlorinated by-products usually left over 
after plastic production processes as a 
raw material to manufacture hydrochla- 
ric acid, for instance. 

Before (hese lefl-overs were recycled 
they used to be taker out to sea and 
pumped, say, into the North.Sen as the 
most convenient means of disposal. 

Yet chemicals manufacturers not long 
ago faced scemingly insuperable prob- 
lems. If they were less than extremely 
careful in how they disposed of what 
was dismissed as waste they risked con- 
taminating the woodland, soil and coun- 
tryside, 

But if they disposed of waste in the 
approved manner the cost was so high 
that they were up against it financially. 
It was hard to say what lhe best course 

of action was. 

New processes have solved many 
problems faced by both manufacturers 


Peking offers a 
store for 
nuclear waste 


P eking has made what, on the face of 

ik, is an attractive offer: that of 
dumping high-grade radioactive waste 
in the Gobi desert. 

Western European countries have 
beer offered the option of dumping an 
initial 4,000 tons of waste in the vast ex- 
panses of China's deserls. ٤ 

It would be a lucrative deal from 

` Peking's point of view, while capitalist 

Power utilities could export their tire 
some problem of nuclear waste disposal, 
including social and politica! conse- 
quences, to the socialist ‘north-east of 
China. 

There .would hardly be any anti-nu- 
clear demonstrations in the people's 
communes to protest against plans for 
nuclear waste disposal facilities in the 
Gobi desert, 

But there is no real prospect of getting 
rid of the waste and the. problems at- 
tached to it so easily, 2 

The 1979 West German nuclear waste 
disposal concept was drawn up with 
them in mind. Would recycling facilities 
be esed in the changed circumstan- 
ces? 


In' ny case, .theré are longterm 


agreemenls with Britain and France on 
processing spent fuel rods. There are 
technological difficulties té. 

` The Chinese, who only became a: nu- 
clear power in 1964, have yet to explain 
how they propose to handle the difficult 
and ‘dangerous process of storing the 
waste for good beneath ttie desert, . 

The problem is: politically tricky in- 
asmuch as Peking would have lo give.a 
firm assurance that China Was not going 
to recycle the waste to extract its one per 


cent of plutonium. 
Orie per cent of 4,000 tons would, af. 
ter all, be a handsome 40 tons of the le- 
thal stufl, ٤ 
China may have joined the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Authority this 


eae EON. 
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church and politics apart have now real- 
ised, he says, that nothing can be 
achieved without political intervention. 
lt remains to be seen whether more 
can be accomplished than u delay in de- 
porting people. In Hamburg only the 
GAL, the small ecological group in the 
cily council, are strictly opposed to de- 
portation orders. : 

The ruling Social Democrats will be 
unable to avoid further internal dispute 
on the subject and can no longer take 
the easy way out and leave it to the 
courts to decide. 

Unrest in Social Democratic ranks is 


‘too strong just to rubber-stamp legal rul- 


ings. 

Home Affairs Senator Alfons Pawel. 
czyk has submitted proposals to the 
Standing Conference of Lard Interior 
Ministers. 

He would like to see a joint approach 
adopted lo cases such as those describ- 
ed. If he goes it alone he is afraid people 
in a similar position will head for Ham- 
burg from all over the country. 

The conference has begun by instruct- 
ing civil servants to consider the matter. 
That is unlikely to be of much help to 
the Datta family. 

The Alviolas were able to return to 
their home for the time being. Their 
lawyer, Rolf Geffken, has appealed 
against the deportation order to the ad- 
ministrative court. 

Karsten Plog 


{Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitııng 
für Deutschland, | February 1984; 
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Vicarage refuge in bid to 
avoid deportation 


worked as a coalminer since 1970 and 
had died in a road accident, 

This protection and the public outcry 
succeeded in getting the deportation or- 
der on the widow and her children 
withdrawn. 

For the clergymen and congregations 
that now champion aliens’ rights it iş aot 
just a matter of church traditions but of 
the political past. 

“Tam a German and part of the histo- 
Ty of a people that has repeatedly perse- 
cuted minorities," Rev, Arndt says. 

“War must never again break out on 
German soil, and people must never 
again be persecuted in Germany either." 
He refers to everyday racism. 

Another point strikes him: “Forej- 
gners here are treated as though they 
were merely labourers. But people are 
more than that, which is why the church 
cannot be silent about what is being 
done with aliens these days." 

Arndt accuses politicians of behaving 
like courts, “but parliament has other 
duties to perform than to play at being a 
court of law." 

Parishioners who in the past have al- 
ways strongly favoured keeping the 


believe that in this way pauses for 
thought are provided for both sides, 
enabling talks to be resumed. 

"An area of freedom [or people is 
what is being sounded out." 

Church tradition is recalled by these 
words, although not exactly Protestant 
tradition. But the Catholic church re- 
tained a right of asylum until recently. 

In the first centuries of the Christian 
era people who were sought by the au- 
thorities, whether rightly or wrongly, 
could always rely on the church for 
temporary refuge. 

The church offered asylum until cleri- 
cal authorities had drawn up objections 
to the prosecution and been given an 
answer. 

This right of asylum was breached by 
various special provisions but the idea 
of the church as a place of refuge has 
never entirely been lost. Ii now seems to 
be gaining ground among Protestants. 

Hamburg is nat the only German city 
where aliens have been granled asylum 
by Protestant parishes. It happened in 
Gelsenkirchen in the Ruhr last summer. 

Refuge was given to a Turkish woman 
fucing depurtation whose husband had 
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into practice to a reasonable extent, says 
Manfred Werth of Isoplan, that would 
mean the number of newcomers from 
Turkey will contimie to decline in the 
years ahead, 

It will do so perceptibly even without 
further restrictions, Estimates for a 
twelve-month period indicate the num- 
ber of newcomers will be halved. 

According ta tho Isoplan survey only 
seven per cent of Turkish familles in the 
Federal Republic plan to slay in Ger- 
many for good. 

in his government policy statement 
Chancellor Kohl oullined the essentials 
of aliens policy regardless of the debate 
on details, 1 

They are: a limitation in {he number 
of foreign residents, integration and en- 
couragement of voluntary repatriation. 

Consideration is being given at the 
Labour Ministry to whether foreign re- 
sidents who are willing to return to their 
native countries and are eligible for re- 
patriation grants can be paid grants 
while still in Germany. 

„ By the lerms of the appropriate legis- 
lation they are only entitled to be paid 
the grant on leaving the country lo en- 
sure they don't stay illegally. 

Prior payment will, it is hoped, per- 
suade a larger number of Turkish wor- 
kers ir particular to return home. 

They stand to receive as much as 
DM30,000 to DM 60,000, including pen- 
slon contribution refunds ard severance 


, Payments. - 


Many would like to buy machinery or 
equipment in Germany to set up a work- 
shop or-small factory back home. 43.3 
per cent of Turks questioned by Isoplan 
said they were seriously considering the 
idea. ا‎ 

„. Why were Turks keen to returr home 
anxious to do so? Loneliness and home- 


sickness As motives were mentioned by 


55 per cent. 

Next, with 44 per cent, came the dis- 
like of and hostility toward foreigners 
they experienced in the Federal Re- 


i ` ° later Kleer 
(Allgemeinê Zerung Mainz, 3 February 1964, 


` public. 
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in sight 

Herr Zimmermann rejects this idea as 
impracticable. Children of this kind 
would be "“wunderers belween two 
worlds" and nowhere at home or capa- 
ble of being integrated. 

Is there any need for fresh restric- 
tions, th¢ Free Democrats wonder, So 
do the churches and trade unions, bear- 
ing in mind population trends. 

Far the past two years the number of 
foreign residents in the Federal Re. 
public has declined steadily: by 111,300 
in 1982 and by 130,000 in- £983. 

For the first time ever the number of 

Turkish migrant workers and their fami- 
lies has declined too. The number af 
newcomers has remained stable but that 
of returnees has increased, 
. in September 1982 there were 
1,580,000 Turkish residents. By Septem- 
ber last year Lheir number had declined 
to 1,520,000. 

A recent poll of Turkish heads of 
households in Germany by the Isoplan 
market research inslilute has revealed 
thal the potential number of wives and 
children who might join husbands in the 
Federal Republic may not yet have been 
exhausted but is by no means as sub- 
stantial as is often imagined. 

Of the Turkish men — married men 
— interviewed, 77 per cent already had 
thieir wives living with thera in Germany, 
and of the remaining 23 only 15 per cent 
said they might be joining them in the 
foreseeabie future. : 

The sare goes for children still fiving 
in Turkey. Thirty per cènt of the Turks 
questioned sald they still had childre 
back home, : 

. But only five per cent of them, or I16 
per cent of the respondents ‘with chil- 


dren ‘still in Turkey, planned to. bring. . 


them to Germany as matters stand, 
Assuming the intentions stated are put 


A policy is not cleurly outlined 
in Bonn coulition policy agreements 
dnd renmitins a controversiiul issue among 
Christian and Free Democrats. 

Afler Cabinet trouble over Defence 
Minister Wûrner (CDU) and Econumie 
Affairs Minister Lanıbsdorff (FDP) 
Bunn's legislalive limeuthle may even 
fall behind schedule ugain. 

A tougher Aliens Bill was heralded 
lasl December. It was to have been 
submitted in April and passed by the 
Bundestag in duluinn. 

Chancellor Kohl, Interior Minister 
Zimmermann, Foreign Minister Gen- 
scher ind Lubaur Minister Bim were ta 
have conferred in January. 

Their mecting was cancellod to avert ù 
coulition clash. 

The same four Ministers met at the 
beginning of December and rejected the, 
Zimmermann Plan to reduce the maxi- 
mum age at which aliens’ children can 
join them in Germany from 16 to six. 

A compromise may be in sight. Ht is to 
limit the entitlement of second-genera- 
tion aliens to have wives or husbands 
join them in Germany instead. 

That at least is how the CDU govern- 
ment in Baden-Wüûrttemberg interprets 
its latest demand, although Prime Minis- 
ter Lothar Spãth is clearly aiming at 
scoring election campaign points. ٤ 

No matter how much consideration 
the Chancellor may be prepared to show 
for his coakition partners, the Free Dem- 


. ocrats, he can hardly disregard the 


wide-ranging political support enjoyed 
by CSU Interior Minister Friedrich 
Zimmermann. ٍ 

A reduction of the age until which 
children can join their parents in Ger- 
many is supporled by CDU/CSU par- 
liamentary party leaders in the Lander, 
by the Standing Conferençe of Town 


` Councils and by the Lğader of Bavaria, 


Berlin and Baden-Württemberg. 
The CDU/CSU parliamentary .party 
in Bonn has proposed allowing Turkish 


children of .any age to join parents in 
: Germany but to withdraw ‘their resî- 


dence permits when they reach the age 
of l8. 7 
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promised to keep the univer ı Indian couple who have lived in 


open to pplicants, dnd the Wey ( Hamburg for 20 years have sought 
man Vice-( huncellors Conlee: rluge in a vicarage to avoid being 
greed to support this, e with a deportation order. 

Though e has been a consis) They are Deepak and Debjani Datta. 
iı the number of appre; He arrived in 1961 und she joined him 

since then, he demiınd-sy, tortly afterwards. 

is never closed, And the u isen He was recruited as û toolmaker by a 
e their worst prohlenıs still ahead; Geman company dnd went to cvening 
them. 1 himself, ifie 

The previous SPD-FDP 1: E hime: He quli 
wiintecl lo help ever more lo gad; He and his wife are now to be deport- 
from high schvol. This was intended: ed even though both have long nıade 
help towards the personal °Î Germany their home and been entitled 
of the individual dand to boost e g 1 become niùturulisecd Germans for 
tion's educational level in a bid toa) eS. 
pete with industrial competition f ey have now gone underground 
ubrond. znd are being hidden by a Protestant 

The policy was successful. In ¢ perish in Wedel, just over the border in 
only eighi per cent of young peopltp wighbouring Holstein. 

Rev, Hans-Gûnter Werner and a soli- 
dırity committee are trying to persuade 


university entrance is 20 per cen, authorities to reconsider their deci- 
The Standing Conference of ¥ ر‎ 2 


German University Vice-Chanel 


The number of universily sti 


rose from 291,000 to 1.2 millon dif gut the Dattas remain mistrustful and 

the 1960s. xe not coming out of hiding for the 
The Standing Conference of E i ıine being, 

tion Ministers expects u peak in f §usan Alviola, a Philippine seaman's 

1.5 million students. „f aile, is in a similar position. While her 
Education promotion also hill tusband is sailing the seven seas with 
guod side. In the 1970s, it pri] German papers she is to be sent back to 
much-needed reliof for the f de Philippines. 
ed job market by easing the nuni. $o are her two daughters, Alvin, 12, 
job hunters. ind Clarisse, 13, who are doing well at 
About 680,000 people were lt German schools. 

the job market because of edi ` Ms Alviola came to Hamburg in 
between 1971 und 1980, accord Ml, relying on the established practice 
Manfred Tessiaring uf the Nurenk of the local authorities of allowing the 
Institute for Labour Market and ê families of foreign seamen working on 
pational Research, Geman ships to live in the city, 

She moved to Hamburg to be able ta 
#her husband and cure for him more 
fepyently. Back home in the Philip- 
fines she only sitw him once every {ew 
Fars. 


better. 


Problem only delayel 


But the problem his only bef} But by the time she arrived i chunge 
pancd, not solved. taken place in aliens" policy. A 
Tessaring expecıs 400,000 pref Bamburg liwyer und ù committee lave 
of dll kinds to crowd the job wf mlooking after the Alviolas for some 
between 1986 and 1990, The pT! ine, 
exprcled to rive Lo GUNDO betwee ` Thesirain of uncertainty hus male ils 
and 1995, on the fumily, and when the de- 
Working Hives have become $ oration ûrder was finally issued Rev, 
and the influx of graduates to If aA Arndl and his wife gave them 
market his become more gradual [®™B¢ İn the vicarage of the Friedens. 
Which is cuuse and which eit : E IN Altona, a Hamburg suburh. 
certuinly not the alleged excess ا‎ elders, in û parish where 
of young people to go to univesif, PT cent of residents ure foreign na- 
causes lhe job bottleneck. ا‎ unanimously endorsed the deci- 
They must continue to go foUM" Fr, 
if things dure not Lo get WON. ا‎ As soon as I become aware of the 
versilies have no choice bul l0 fl, Situation," Arndt says, "I knew 
their doors to acceptable appli j E had 1o be done fast. The 
Though hurd hit by stiff ff a to have taken action long 
culs, the universities are pf‘ 
nour their promise lo take Fi 
from the baby-boom years. 
The vice-chancellors ق کس‎ 
the idea of having even MF j 1 
school graduates ake up PF fi i orities would have to cross," fie 
ships. R would If the police had still come 
They fear that they will take I, ! d have gone over to the church 
5 1 sters who E E 
et ho ous atall F etno vicars are nat on their own in 
The vice-chancellors arguf hon up for aliens" rights. The new 
cing the number of universiY Boy, . Amburg, Peter Krusche, also 
would not halance supply 11 inop Ko oves. 
on the job market but would a yea; CPE, who until he took 
the problem to another planê- hl held the chair of practi-. 
Their experience with long je al at Munich University, was 
On the subject by: he weekiy . 


ower forecasts has, in any 
e esha Deitsches Allgemeines 


The salient point is career f ] 
both o bbi E ا‎ by the pape, which has close 
is not whether a few more O lly he „€ Protestant church, whe- 
high school graduates go t0 find feri اپا‎ of the two parishes’ 
The question is where O ' | Yes, or Sûld: 
kuth BER iin ov ded ihe law as il stands is 
tue Zein, oF f brushed aside. Yes, because İ 


f: here have been few critics in the 


y 1 the. vicar's decision to let them 
ks i Yin his home. 


wanted to stake out a threshold 


jobs. 
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University degree no longer guarantee 
of a place in the wor 


kforce 


as an allernative to ûn academic educil- 
tion. 

Nobody can accuse recent school le:l- 
vers of being inflexible. They have used 
what scope they have hud and have 
stopped dreaming about of old style ca- 
reefs. 

The Wissenschafisrat, an academic 
body, . already defends university en- 
trants against accusations of being un- 
realistic in planning their future. 

Instead, they are said lo be “receptive 
to all information about job prospects." 
This is confirmed by fluctuations in 
choosing university subjects. 

No sooner did rumours of a shortage 
of engineers start than the number of 
students in technical fields rose. And the 
number wanting to study to become tea- 
chers has been declining steadily. 

Some have lost interest ii further stu- 
dy altogether. Both federal and slate sta- 
tisties show the lowest interest in univer- 
sity entrance since 1971. 

In 1982, 67 per cent of high school 
graduates wanted to go lo university, La- 
test statistics show this is down to 62 per 
cent. 1 

‘The old fairy tale about young people 
having a fixation ûn dream careers and 
therefore being unable lo find an up- 
prenticeship has long shown to he 
wrong. 

On the contrary. They are increasingly 
prepared to compromise by uccepting 
careers thal fall far short of their origi- 
nal ambitions, and take what's going. 
This hus been confirmed by stile l.ii- 
bouf Offices. 

But these youngsters are hardly inte- 
rested in even more competition fron 
high school graduates, 

Grduales have the edge in the com- 
mercial occupulions even though most 
of them regard their completed an-the- 
job training only as added security. 

A survey by the Gesellschuft Hochs- 
chul-Informations-System shaws that 
high school graduates don't regiùrd in 
apprenticeship as a tasting alternative to 
an academic education. 

The Institut der deutschen Wirtschaft 
also suspects that ihe 100,000 or so ap- 
prentices with high school diplomas are 
only interestëed in a dual vocational and 
academic qualification.As u result, (hey 
only put an additional strain on the ap- 
prenticeship market. . 

Some 670,000 apprenticeship con- 
tracts were signed last year compared 
with 700,000 regislered applicants, ac- 
cording to Labour Office figures. 

But government and Opposition in 
Bonn still disagree over how many dp- 
plicants were actually unsuccessful, The 


figures range between 31,000 and 60,000. 


The trade, unions represented in the 
Federal institute Tor Vocational Trai- 
ning speak of 80,000, 

The only thing that is certain is that 
things will bê worse this year, with more 
applicants and even fewer vacancies. 

It is feared that there will be a shorta- 
ge of some 100,000 apprenticeships. The 
figure doës ot include those who have 
givenup, i o 

The solutlon on which the business 
community and the politicians agreed 
mûny years ağo seemed plausible at the 


time. 

. Business was prepared iumbér of ip- 
Prenliceships‘and-thé educatio minis- 
ters promoted university education. 

In 1977, the state education ministers 


academic degrees and women teachers 
who are glad to get a job as typists. 

This is not a problem yet for such 
people. But it might one day become an 
explosive social issue. After all, universi- 
ty sludenls have practice in airing grie- 
vances. . : : 

As if they had only just realised the 
dangers, more and more politicians are 
now warning against going to university, 
although they know very well that the 
run on the universities is already. pro- 
grammed. 

But even the pessimists in the CDU/ 
CSU could not have anticipated the per- 
sistent economic crisis and the constant 
drop in available jobs, 

And since universities are costly it 
seems doubly advisable to counsel voca- 
tonal training for high school gradua- 
tes. 

To prevent an academic proletariat 
developing, Rhineland-Palatinate Prime 
Minister Bernhard Vogel has suggested 
that intending graduates seek apprenti- 
ceships instead. This, he says would of- 
fer them more secütity. 

Bonn Education Minister Dorothee 
Wilms also favours vocational training 


FT long time hard work and perse- 
verance at university was enough to 
ensure a good job in industry or the civil 
service. Academic excellence was nat 
necessary. 

There are 600,000 under 25-year-olds 
oul of work, including many graduates. 
What nobody wanted to believe has 
happened. A university education is no 
longer guarantees job. 

A high school graduate born in the 
1960s who, after a wait of several years, 
gets a üniversity place, must expect the 
worst once he starts looking for a job, 
competing against many others with the 
same qualifications. 1 

In the 1990s, there will be even fewer 
vucant jobs and a great many more high- 
ly educated people competing for them. 

They can expeçt no money from home 
nor do they get any unemployment be- 
nefits because, as students, they have 
paid no unemployment insurance. 

And social welfare is only granted if a 
person can prove that he is jobless al- 
though he or she was prepared to lake 
any kind of work whatsoever. 

Maybe people with doctorates will be 
sweeping the streets in the 1990s as they 
now do in lialy. 2 

“Already, many graduates in the hu- 
manities are glad to get jobs they would 
have once rejected, 

. There are plenty of taxi drivers with 
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